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1935 District Conventions 


The Time — The Place — You Bring the Ladies! 


DISTRICT 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Western Canada - 
Utah-ldaho - - - 
Montana - - - - 
Pacific-Northwest - 
Minnesota-Dakotas - 


Michigan - - - - 
Rocky Mountain - - 
Louisiana-Mississippi 
New York- - - - 


Nebraska-lowa 


New England - 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 


New Jersey - - - 


Texas-Oklahoma 


Illinois-Eastern lowa 
Pennsylvania - - - 
Capital - - - - 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
California-Nevada - 
Florida- - - - - 
Carolinas - - - - 
Georgia - - - - 
Alabama - - - - 
Indiana - - - - 
West Virginia 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas - 


=e 


Southwest- - - - 


C K | 7) 


PLACE 

Sheboygan, Wisc. - 
Moose Jaw, Sask. - 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Havre - - - - - 
Vancouver, B.C. - 
Bismarck, N. D. - - 
Pontiac - - - - 
Estes Park, Colo.- - 
Lake Charles, La. 
Lake Placid - - - 
Norfolk, Nebr. - 

Swampscott, Mass. 
London, Ont.- - - 
Newark - - - - 


Sherman, Texas - - 
Rockford, Ill. - - - 


Lancaster - - - - 


Danville, Va. - 
Lexington, Ky. - - 
Monterey, Calif. 
Ocala - - - - - 
Charleston, S.C. - 
Savannah - - - - 
Gadsden - - - - 
Bloomington - - 

Clarksburg - 
Springfield, Mo. 
Akron - - - - - 


Tucson, Ariz. - - - 
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Objectives, Special Objectives and Policies 


of Kiwanis International for 1935-1936 


wevetTives 


|. Service to Under-Privileged Children 

Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship 

Friendly Understanding Among All Citizens, Rural and Urban 
Vocational Guidance 


Boys and Girls Work 


a 


ovens GEIECTIVES 


|. Adequate educational facilities, especially those making for 
character development 


2. Simple, economical and efficient government 
3. Directive education for proper use of the new leisure 


4. Support of churches in their spiritual aims 


rPasati ES 


. To foster and promote the International Good Will which exists between Canada and the 
United States 


. To extend Kiwanis: 


a. By constant emphasis upon increasing the membership of all clubs, with due regard to 
quality and age average 


b. By building new clubs 


. To increase activities: 


a. By the participation of every Kiwanis club in the field of service suggested by all objec- 
tives and special objectives 


b. By the continuation of five-point programs of activities formulated for club committees 


c. By sponsoring open forums for non-partisan discussion of public problems 


. To inspire Kiwanians with the ideals and purposes of the organization: 
a. By educating all members, new and old, in Kiwanis 
b. By adequate leadership training 


c. By enriching club meetings with attractive programs and joyous fellowship 
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"Who Are You and Can You Prove It?" could be the 
title of this article which ties in directly with the resolu- 
tion adopted at the San Antonio Convention urging 
universal fingerprint registration. This article points out 
not only why this is an increasingly important subject 
but it also tells how the Berkeley Kiwanis club world 
on it and suggests a plan for every club. 


River in Northern California. Two pairs of booted 

feet rode the rough log railing of a cottage perched 
high among the redwoods, and a pair of chairs tipped back 
companionably close. 

The grizzled, stern-eyed “old” man you would almost 
say, were it not for something eternally youthful about 
him, chuckled quietly. The younger man—and there was 
the stamp of a leader about him, too—cocked a quizzical 
eye. 

“Now what?” 

“Who are you?” challenged the older man. 

“Who am I?” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Why, you know that.” 

“Suppose I didn’t. Could you prove who you are?” 
? “Of course. I have an operator’s license; several let- 
ters and other things.”’ 

“You could have stolen them.” 

“But I didn’t.” 

“Yes, but how would I know that?” 

“Why—just common sense would tell you that.” 

“That’s about it,” agreed the older man. “Common 
sense. Which amounts to guesswork more often than 
headwork. Now suppose this happened: A young woman, 
a stranger in town, comes out with the claim she is my 
illegitimate daughter. I know she isn’t, but who is she? 


Ge summer twilight lingered along the Russian 


How am I going to prove it?” 








“Whos Who" 


By DR. BENJAMIN W. BLACK 


Chairman, International Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States, following an Interview with 
John A. Greening, Chief of Police, Berkeley, California. 


“You could probably prove that, all right,” said the 
younger man. 

“Possibly. But imagine the expense and notoriety, plus 
the fact that some of my friends might never believe my 
story.” 

“That’s not impossible,” the younger man agreed. “in 
view of the recent lawsuits over illegitimate children in 
this state.” 

“Of course it’s not impossible,” said the older man. 
“And here’s another angle: How about the man who mar- 
ries a dozen or so women and never troubles to divorce 
any of them. In fact, he may live simultaneously with 
several of them. Imagine the embarrassment of these 
women—and possibly quite a collection of children—when 
he is eventually found out.” 

The younger man rubbed his chin ruefully. “I am 
just thinking about the smooth, clever, likeable fellows that 
have come to me with all sorts of promotional schemes. 
They had good references, too—or at least they looked 
good at the time—but I always wound up the loser.” 

“Who’s who,” the older man murmured. “We don’t 
seem to care. Look at our alien problem. Out of the 
millions on relief, probably a large per cent are aliens 
illegally in this country. Oh, I grant you they can satisfy 
the requirements for county aid, but how about their ar- 
rival in this country? Was it legal? If not, why do we 
have to support them?” 

“Don’t forget the aliens working in our factories who 
are keeping Americans out of a job,” the younger man put 
in. 
“That’s right. Then add them up—the ones on relief 
and the ones holding down jobs and forcing Americans on 
relief, and the cost is staggering.” 

“But how about their deportation? 
tion of the federal government?”’ 

“Yes, but again the job is to prove it. The government 
says a man is an alien. He says he was born in some 


Isn’t that a func- 
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mining camp in Colorado where they 
had no birth records. Who is going 
to prove him a liar? Who can prove 
his name is Josemir Smykrasta and 
not John Smith as he claims?” 

“Somehow I can’t get very excited 
about aliens,’”’ said the younger man, 
“with the exception of communists. I 
would be very much interested in a 
system that would keep these anti- 
American agitators out of the coun- 
try, or get them out once they demon- 
strated their intentions.” 

“It all goes back to knowing who 
people are. You can’t just label your 
undesirables. You must know every- 


one so that the undesirable minority 
cannot hide among the decent citi- 
zens.” 


Despite Advantages Many 
Would Raise Objections 


A puff of wind soughed two hun- 
dred feet overhead in the branches of 
a mighty redwood. A catfish slapped 
the glassy surface of the river. The 
faint yells from a dilapidated boat 
packed with high school boys drifted 
up to them. 

“Look at those boys,’”’ said the older 
man quietly. “Lucky parents to know 
where their boys are! Thousands of 
boys just like them are missing every 
year in this country. Homes are des- 
olated. The frantic parents flood the 
country with circulars often without 
result. Many times, the runaway boy, 
through pride or accident, is buried, 
unknown, in some distant town. Other 
times, suffering from amnesia, he may 
be groping blindly from town to 
ti} wn; ragged, underfed, buffeted by 
st angers, with no way of picking him 
up and returning him to his parents.” 

“I can imagine,” said the younger 
man reflectively, “what a howl would 
go up from habitual criminals if any 
scheme were proposed for registering 
and keeping track of them.” 

“They do howl quite a bit at being 
registered,’ said the older man, 
chuckling, “but the job goes right 
ahead. We only wish we had a regi- 
stration system that would let us know 
where these fellows are all the time.” 


“Oh, then you do register crimi- 
nals?” 
“Yes. The answer—fingerprinting 


—lies in your own hands—in the ten 
digits of your hands and the tiny ridges 
and furrows on their tips. In those 
varying patterns are hundreds of thou- 
sands of sub-classifications as accurate 
as any filing system. A thin film of 
ink; a piece of white paper, and there 
is your unchanging autograph. It re- 
mains the same from before birth to 
after death. Your hair and teeth may 
fall out; your nose may become 
twisted; your ears deformed; your 
limbs broken and distorted, but your 
fingerprints are unchanged. They talk 
the same in any language, although 
you may use a thousand aliases.”’ 

“I can see,” said the younger man, 


“where considerable opposition to such 
registration might arise. 


First would 


be from the criminals, who would no 
longer be able to lose themselves 
among the great mass of people. 
Second would be from the politicians 
who remain in office through illegal 
voting. A system of infallible registra- 
tion for voters would put many a 
grafter out of office—and they would 
be aware of this and fight it. Third 
would be from those unscrupulous 
corporations that exploit cheap alien 
labor. They would not want to see 
the supply cut down to a small per- 
centage of what it is now. And then 
you could depend upon a large group 
of misguided people, probably influ- 
enced by the above groups, to do a 
lot of flag waving and rave about cur- 
tailing their ‘freedom.’ ” 

“Yes,’”’ the older man agreed, “there 
would be objections. But when I think 
of who the other fellow might be, I 
always think of a young woman 
hurtling from the top of a skyscraper 
to the pavement. The body is horribly 
mangled. There is no identification 
other than fingerprints. Even the 
labels have been carefully removed 
from her garments. The body is taken 
to the morgue. The newspapers blare 
headlines. Days pass. Hundreds of 
people go to the morgue and attempt 
to identify the body. Perhaps they all 
fail, and it is buried, unknown. Un- 
known. Every year we have 40,000 
unknown dead buried in this country, 
which means heartache and uncer- 
tainty for scores of thousands of 
friends and relatives—all because we 
do not know who the other fellow is.” 

“TI begin to see light,” confessed the 
younger man, “but how about ex- 
pense?”’ 

The older man settled himself more 
comfortably in his chair and squinted 
five miles across the blue-green val- 
ley. 


Considering Costs the Savings 
Would be Enormous 


“Cost?” he said finally. “Well, you 
know of our U. S. Census, taken every 
ten years at a cost of between thirty 
and forty million dollars. Then you 
have every city of any size blossom- 
ing out every year with a local direc- 
tory, which amounts to a rather inac- 
curate census. Then we have other 
collections of information: Relief 
rolls; bureaus of vital statistics with 
their records of births, deaths and 
marriages; registrations of motorists, 
barbers, tonsillectomists and what 
have you. There are directories show- 
ing the numbers of schools, the teach- 
ers thereof and the personnel of their 
boards of education. There are com- 
pilations of telephone books and al- 
most every conceivable occupation or 
accomplishment. Now, I grant you 
that most of these are private enter- 
prises, but at the same time, many of 
them are public projects. 

“For example, in this state, prac- 
tically everyone old enough has, or 
should have, a license to drive an auto- 
mobile. The law also states that 
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whenever a person changes address, 
the Department of Motor Vehicles 
shall be notified of such change. Now 
if a set of fingerprints were also taken 
and filed at a state bureau, the addi- 
tional costs would not be terrific, and, 
with the addition of children and old 
folks, it would be a fairly simple mat- 
ter to register everyone in the state. 
If this were done, it would no longer 
be possible for the criminal to have 
a dozen operators’ licenses, all with 
his description on them, all bearing 
different names and addresses. It 
would no longer be necessary to take a 
census every ten years, as it would be 
complete all the time. It would no 
longer be possible for the habitual 
criminal to long pose as a respectable 
citizen, or for the bunco men, the 
aliens, the dead-beats, the gigolos and 
grafters, the communists and other un- 
desirables to long claim to be what 
they were not. 

“The additional step of taking an 
extra card of fingerprints and for- 
warding it to Washington would do 
the same thing on a national scale. 

“There would be considerable ex- 
pense attached to the creation and 
maintenance to this national registra- 
tion, but at the same time, so many 
duplicate or near-duplicate bureaus 
now in operation could be merged with 
it, with the total cost probably little 
exceeding what it is now. 

“In connection with cost, you must 
consider: 

The savings in crime. 

The savings in our alien problem. 

The savings in lost persons. 

The savings to merchants and others 
in eliminating the dead-beats and 
fraudulent operators of various kinds. 

“These losses, annually, are esti- 
mated to be in excess of the entire 
cost of local, state and federal gov- 
ernment. The potential savings here 
are enormous.” 

The younger man slapped his feet 


down on the floor and stood up, 
stretching mightily. 

“T have an idea,” he said. 

That was the summer of 1930. The 


younger man was Dr. George Oulton, a 
dentist, Kiwanis president, aggressive 
business leader. The older man was 
August Vollmer, internationally fa- 
mous police executive and at that time 
Chief of the Berkeley Police Depart- 
ment. He has more recently become 
Professor of Police Administration at 
the University of California, Berk- 
eley. 


Fingerprints are Infallible 


During the fall of 1930, Dr. Oulton 
found out about fingerprints, and the 
more he knew about them, the more 
convinced he became of their infal- 
libility, and the more opportunities he 
saw to broaden a program of univer- 
sal registration. As president of the 
Berkeley Kiwanis club, he launched an 
aggressive campaign in February, 
1931, to demonstrate the benefits of 


(Turn to page 398) 
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ple. It is built around the fact 

that individuals are willing to ex- 
ert energy to secure goods and ser- 
vices other than those given in abun- 
dance by nature. 

Even Robinson Crusoe exemplified 
this peculiar nature of man. He was 
not satisfied with the shelter provided 
by nature, so he fashioned boughs, 
stones and grasses into a hut, and 
grasses and leaves into clothing. He 
dug a trench to carry water from the 
spring to his hut. He cultivated the 
soil with rude implements to make na- 
ture more productive. True, all his 
actions were necessarily crude, but 
they indicate his willingness to work. 

The extreme situation represented 
by a Robinson Crusoe existence is un- 
natural; man is a gregarious animal. 
It is when he begins to associate with 
others that it appears that, while he 
is willing to exert energy, he is anxious 
to avoid its expenditure. No longer 
does he seek self-sufficiency; he dis- 
covers that he has an aptitude or sat- 
isfaction in doing a particular task 
and that his neighbors have aptitudes 
different from his. What would be 
more natural than that occupations be 
formed? That many of our names 
have come from the occupations of our 
progenitors is easily seen. Note the 
Carpenters, Cooks, Wagoners, Fletch- 
ers, Weavers, Taylors, Shoemakers, 
Hatters, and the myriad of Smiths 
which have descended from the gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, and other smiths 
of years gone by. 


Bove 1's economics is very sim- 


Exchange is Essentially Barter 

It is in this division of labor that we 
discover what seems in recent years to 
have become a forgotten economic law. 
It is this: Exchange is essentially bar- 
ter. In the simple, occupational divi- 
sion of labor it is easily seen. The 
shoemaker makes shoes, the hatter 
makes hats. Each continues to do this 
and proceeds to exchange a part of his 
products for those of his neighbor. 
The shoemaker can make five pairs of 
shoes in a day or one hat, while the 
hatter can make five hats or one pair 
of shoes. Each could turn, for a day, 
to make the product of the other but 
the total production for the two days 
would be but six hats and six pairs of 
shoes, whereas had each continued ac- 
cording to his adaptability the total 
would have been ten hats and ten 
pairs of shoes. As with these produc- 
ers, so with the others. It does not 


A Forgotten Economic Law 






By MERLIN H. HUNTER 


Professor of Economics, University of Illinois, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana 


take them long to realize that, by a 
division of tasks and an exchange of 
products, each may have much more 
with the same expenditure of energy 
than if he provided all for himself. 
Here is a method by which to avoid ex- 
penditure of energy. 

With this we are concerned to note 
the nature of exchange. It is simply 
barter—the exchange of one good for 
another. The hatter can exchange his 
hats for shoes and clothes, but he can- 
not trade for more than he has hats 
to offer. And so it is with each of the 
others. He can only offer what he has 
produced, be it little or much. Of 
course, he may not offer all at the 
present; he may save some to offer 
when he is too old to work, or may 
even give some of his product to his 
children with which to command other 
goods. The fact remains, however, 
that exchange, whenever it is consum- 
mated, is but the barter of one good 
for another. 

The introduction of money and in- 
tricate specialization into the economic 
system does not alter the fact that 
exchange is essentially barter; they 
merely obscure it. The function of 
money is to facilitate barter, not to 
eliminate it. The hatter sells his hat 
for money and ,with the money buys 
the shoes which the shoemaker sells 
for money with which he buys a hat. 
And so it is in all exchanges—money 
is not the end but a means to the end, 
Likewise the fact that an individual 
no longer makes shoes but only a frac- 
tional part of a shoe obscures the na- 
ture of exchange. He cannot now bar- 
ter a pair of shoes since he does not 
make them, neither can he barter a 
fractional pair. 

Because of this obscurity of the ul- 
timate equivalence of money exchange 
and barter exchange many are unable 
ever to see it and have acted as if it 
did not exist. No attempt is made to 
see beyond the superficial money 
aspect, the result of which is often 
an unwelcome boomerang. A few in- 
cidents will show this to be the 
condition. 


No one wants to pay taxes. Of 








course, we have to have them, but the 
secret ideal of every one of us is to 
find a tax system in which the other 
fellow pays all the taxes. The attitude 
of business, in general, is to oppose a 
tax upon the income of business. The 
desired alternative is a tax upon the 
consuming public either in the form 
of a commodity or sales tax. To tax 
the business man is to take money 
from him, and this he does not desire; 
he prefers to have this money taken 
from others. What he does not real- 
ize, however, is that the more money 
taken in taxes from his potential cus- 
tomers, the less he can sell to them. 
The maker of shoes cannot exchange 
for as many hats if someone takes a 
part of the hats. What is the advan- 
tage to him to make more shoes than 
he can use if no one has goods for 
which to exchange them? 

The development of employer-em- 
ployee relationship has helped to ob- 
scure this law of exchange. The money 
paid in wages is looked upon as a di- 
rect expense by the employer and the 
more he can reduce this the better 
will be his position. Which would all 
be true enough if the employer could 
barter his product with no regard to 
the necessity for exchange. But this, 
unfortunately, is a two-sided phenome- 
non. If the money received is small 
in proportion to the produce for which 
the laborer has been responsible, then 
he cannot be expected to maintain his 
end of the exchange balance. 


We Must Maintain a 
Balance of Exchange 


Perhaps this observation has not 
been far from actuality. Too little at- 
tention has been given to the main- 
tenance of a balance in exchange. 
Producers have been interested in in- 
creased production at a lower cost. 
Men have been replaced by machines; 
yet machines do exchange for prod- 
ucts. The replacement of labor with 
machinery may appear to reduce costs, 
but the boomerang may appear when 
the producer seeks a market for his 
goods. Too large a part of the prod- 
uct of industry may go into expan- 
sion to produce more goods while too 
small a part may go to those who 
would use it in exchange. We did 
not sense this a few years ago; the 
crash came and we now are artificial- 
ly trying to restore some semblance of 
balance in the exchange of goods. 

While it is true that machines in 

(Turn to page 393) 
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The Emergency Education Program 


is being done by the Federal 

Emergency Relief Administration 
through the Emergency Education 
Program is so little understood by the 
average citizen that a brief survey of 
the picture is decidedly worth while. 
Its interest to Kiwanis is seen in the 
fact that by coéperating with the re- 
lief and school officials it enables a 
“building” program in a community 
which is not otherwise possible. 

A great many people think of the 
“EEP” as just “another government 
bureau,” just another agency by 
means of which some of the unem- 
ployed are given employment on more 
or less vague, socially desirable proj- 
Any such conception falls far 
short of the mark. Broad and con- 
structive principles have motivated 
the nation-wide program, and Kiwanis 
has reason to be proud of its un- 
stinted coéperation in the carrying out 
of that program. 


Tis. work which has been done and 


ects. 


Prevention of Spiritual Bankruptcy 


In order to understand better and 
appreciate the foreground let us for 
a moment view the background just as 
it was viewed by those who formulated 
the EEP program. As a nation we 
have been passing through a period of 
extreme stress and turmoil. Social 
and economic landmarks have been 
falling on every side. To the average 
man and woman the ever present 
specter was financial shortage—finan- 
cial bankruptcy. To the thinker, the 
student of life and human affairs, an 
even greater and more ominous spec- 
ter was that of a spiritual shortage— 
spiritual bankruptcy. To him it has 
meant that men and women, lacking 
proper mental stimulant and faith, 
were rapidly approaching the down- 
and-out stage. Given proper mental 
and spiritual stimulation and, although 
these men and women might tempo- 
rarily be down, they were by no means 
out. It was the purpose of the EEP, 
so far as was humanly possible, to 
supply that stimulant and, with that 
purpose uppermost in mind, the pro- 
gram was developed. Men and women 
who had failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of changing industrial and social 
conditions, and their name is legion, 
were to be contacted in community 
groups and afforded the opportunity 
of discussing and studying these 
changing conditions, and thus. be 
equipped to face life with a better un- 
derstanding: men and women who, by 





By OSCAR H. BOENICKE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Hyde Park, Chicago 


force of conditions, were linked to 
outworn and passing channels of em- 
ployment were to be given the oppor- 
unity, by practice and study, of 
equipping themselves to enter other 
and more modern channels of employ- 
ment and service; youths who were 
out of employment and, by the com- 
pelling force of existing conditions, 
were thrown back upon their own un- 
developed and immature mental re- 
sources were to be contacted and af- 
forded opportunity for appropriate de- 
velopment on a controlled upward 
plane rather than be allowed to drift 
aimlessly on an uncontrolled down- 
ward plane. 

In the development of that program 
thousands of organizations have been 
enlisted and organized, from Maine to 


California and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
have coéperated most heartily, and 


today thousands of classes are meeting 
regularly under the guidance of spe- 
cially selected and trained teachers, 
and are acquiring a new grasp on life 
and a new faith in America. The bet- 
ter to understand the significance of 
this work let us give a brief outline 
of the structure of the program itself. 

Broadly speaking, the work falls 
into three general divisions: (1) Nur- 
sery classes for children of pre-kinder- 
garten age; (2) adult education for 
persons above the age of sixteen; and, 
(3) training in the field of leisure-time 
activities. The education of persons 
between the nursery age and sixteen 


gad 


is the responsibility of local commu- 
nities through the agency of the public 
school. The chief emphasis of the 
EEP is, however, placed upon instruc- 
tion outside the scope of the public 
school program, and more especially 
in the field of adult education. The 
work in General Adult Education falls 
under seven headings: 


1. Parent Education, which calls 
for a voluntary codéperative effort on 
the part of parents and deals with 
parenthood in all of its phases; child 
growth and development, parent-child 
relationships, family life, and family- 
community relationships. It is essen- 
tial to the program of parent education 
that the rank and file of men and 
women all over the country should be- 
come acquainted with the nature, or- 
ganization and support of the Amer- 
ican public school system. 

2. Workers’ Education. This divi- 
sion avoids controversial subjects as a 
matter of propriety but treats eco- 
nomics, politics, social science, indus- 
try and labor in the same free and 
objective manner that obtains in the 
treatment of mathematics or language. 
This division offers to men and women 
workers in industry, commerce, domes- 
tic service and other occupations an 
opportunity to train themselves in 
clear thinking through a study of the 
questions which are closely related 
to their daily lives as workers and 
citizens, and to stimulate their healthy 
interest in the practical problems of 
every day life. 

3. Education of Illiterates. Literacy 
chasses are organized primarily for 
the purpose of teaching adults who 
are unable to read and write English. 
It does not limit itself, however, 
merely to that class. Many who claim 
to be educated come far from grasp- 
ing the meaning and the value of the 
great mass of literature which deals 
with modern social and economic con- 
ditions. The objective is to further 
the advancement of a more intelli- 
gent appraisal of the broader fields of 
human achievement. 

4. Cultural or Academic Education. 
Dealing with the subjects comprised 
in the conventional academic curric- 
ulum, this division is intended for 
those who wish to review studies pur- 
sued in the past, or take up studies of 
a cultural nature merely for their own 
sake or for some professional or so- 
cial value in life. 


(Turn to page 397) 
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in a report on the outlook for 

the automotive industry de- 
clared, “If the present trend of taxa- 
tion continues, the motor industry in 
America will be terribly handicapped, 
just as it has been in England.” 

This warning is particularly perti- 
nent at this time, because Congress re- 
cently extended for two years the 
emergency “‘nuisance”’ taxes, including 
levies on gasoline, lubricating oil, pas- 
senger automobiles, trucks, tires, 
tubes, perfumes, and a number of 
other commodities. 

The largest of these taxes is the 
federal gasoline tax, which produces 
about one-third of the entire $500,- 
000,000 obtained from these excise 
taxes, commonly called “nuisance” 
taxes because they produce a relatively 
small amount of revenue and are a 
nuisance to pay and to collect. 

The federal tax on gasoline has al- 
ways been a bone of contention. When 
Congress was considering the Revenue 
Act of 1932, the House Ways and 
Means Committee discussed a tax on 
gasoline, but rejected the idea. It was 
not until the revenue measure was be- 
ing debated on the floor of the Senate 
that a federal gasoline tax was again 
considered, and then only after the 
Treasury Department had revised its 
estimates of the amount of revenue 
needed. 

Since there was neither time nor op- 
portunity for careful consideration of 
the most equitable form of levy, a one- 
cent per gallon tax on gasoline was 
hastily added to the original measure. 

Congressional leaders stated at that 
time and afterwards that this tax was 
a temporary expedient only. Its tem- 
porary character was clarified by the 
fact that it was adopted for one year 
only, while all other levies imposed 
under the act were for two years. 
Nevertheless, it has been extended 
year after year. 

Opposition to the federal tax on 
gasoline has come from state legisla- 
tures, from governors, from investors 
in securities, from motorists, from far- 
mers, from economists, and from those 
engaged in the automotive and petro- 
leum industries. 

Why should a one-cent a gallon tax 
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arouse almost universal opposition 
from such diverse groups? 


Five Main Objections 


Five principal objections to it have 
been raised. It contributes to the vi- 
cious practice of multiple taxation. 
It invades a tax field in which the 
states have priority and decreases 
state revenues thereby. It adds to the 
excessive tax burden which motorists 
are now paying. It constitutes an ex- 
cessively high tax on an essential com- 
modity. And finally, new sources of 
federal revenue have been developed, 
which, together with increased rev- 
enues from older taxes, make the con- 
tinuance of the federal gasoline tax 
unnecessary. 

Let us consider each of these points 
separately. 

Until the close of the World War 
the federal government and the states 
continued to avoid each other’s field 
of taxation. Tobacco levies were left 
to the national government. The fed- 
eral government levied a tax on liquor 
prior to Prohibition, while the states 
collected license fees from the places 
in which intoxicants were sold. Here 
was a clear division of the taxing 
power. 

The national government adopted 
hoth income taxes and inheritance 
taxes before the states, and when 
double taxation threatened to destroy 
the revenue raising ability of the lat- 
ter, Congress provided a means by 
which states levying inheritance taxes 
could obtain credit for part of the 
federal revenue from this source. In 
this way the evils of double taxation 
were avoided. 

The viciousness of multiple taxation 
is well illustrated in Alabama, where, 
in addition to the federal tax of one 
cent a gallon on gasoline, there is a 
state tax of six cents, county taxes as 
high as three cents, and city taxes as 








The American Petroleum Industries 
Committee is of course able to supply 
detailed studies of this taxation prob- 
lem in case any member wishes more 
complete information. The address is 
50 West 50th Street, New York City. 


high as two cents, making the total 
possible tax 12 cents a gallon. 

Because of the danger inherent in 
this over-burdening of a single tax 
source, economists have strongly urged 
that the federal government, as well 
as local governments, withdraw and 
leave this field of revenue to the states 
alone. 

Closely related to the question of 
multiple taxation is the objection that 
the federal tax invades a source of 
revenue in which the states have a 
clear priority. Every state in the Union 
was taxing gasoline more than two 
years before the federal government 
entered the field. This would not be 
particularly significant, if it were not 
for the fact that the federal tax is 
decreasing state revenues. During the 
first year of the federal levy, state re- 
ceipts from gasoline taxes decreased 
$23,000,000, the first decline in the 
history of this form of taxation. 

The federal tax therefore jeopar- 
dizes to some extent the guarantee 
behind state highway bonds, which 
were sold to investors largely on the 
basis of the state’s gasoline tax income 
as a guarantee of payment of princi- 
pal and interest. 

Nearly 12 per cent of all state gas- 
oline tax revenues are now used for 
bond service. In West Virginia 83 per 
cent of the state gasoline tax collec- 
tions are pledged for debt service on 
highway bonds; in Arkansas, 65 per 
cent; in South Carolina, 58 per cent; 
in North Carolina, 49 per cent, and in 
Florida and Tennessee, 43 per cent. 


Twenty State Legislatures Opposed 


Because the experience of the states 
has demonstrated that the additional 
1 cent tax is decreasing state revenues, 
the legislatures of twenty states have 
passed and forwarded memorials to 
Congress asking for its abolition. In 
addition, many governors have per- 
sonally petitioned Congress and their 
representatives in Congress to leave 
this source of revenue to the states. 

The third objection to the federal 
tax lies in the fact that it adds to the 
motorist’s tax burden, already exces- 
sive. If any of us owned a house worth 
$12,000 and it were taxed $3,000 an- 
nually, we would protest vigorously, 
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and we would immediately take steps 
to get the rates reduced. Yet motor 
vehicle operators are actually paying 
25 per cent on the assessed valuation 
of their property every year. 

Not long ago an automobile survey 
revealed that the average value of mo- 
tor vehicles now on the road is ap- 
proximately $200. Yet last year the 
average tax per vehicle amounted to 
$49. approximately 25 per cent of the 
value of the property. In this amount 
are only the special motor taxes, no 
property, income or general levies 
being included. 

Students of the subject assert that 
the law of diminishing returns is mak- 
ing itself felt with respect to automo- 
tive taxation and that the purchase 
and use of motor vehicles are lessened 
by the heavy imposts they must bear. 

From time to time someone in Con- 
gress has suggested a general sales 
tax of one or two per cent, and each 
time loud protests have been raised 
against such heavy taxation of essen- 
tial commodities. Yet the levies on 
gasoline, federal and state, amount 
to a sales tax of 40 per cent, and no 
one who considers that hundreds of 
communities, thousands of farms and 
an integral part of the national trans- 
portation system are dependent to a 
great extent on gasoline-driven ve- 
hicles will deny that motor fuel is a 
necessity in American life. The fed- 
eral tax is merely adding to the al- 
ready heavy imposts on this essential 
commodity. 

As previously stated, the reason a 
federal tax was originally placed on 
gasoline was because no other source 
of revenue appeared to be readily 
available. The repeal of prohibition 
has changed this situation. This year 
a total of $400,000,000 will be ob- 
tained as a result of taxes on liquor, 


For Better Radio Programs 


the past ten years has aroused 

the public to active recognition 
of radio’s great potentialities as an in- 
strument of entertainment and educa- 
tion. Civic organizations, including 
service clubs, women’s clubs, and church 
and educational groups, are becoming 
increasingly aware of their responsi- 
bility for contributing to radio’s 
growth, and for directing the public’s 
listening habits into desirable chan- 
nels. 

In their capacity as leaders in the 
eivic life of the community, Kiwanis 
clubs are in an ideal position to stimu- 
late public interest in worth-while pro- 
grams, and to encourage listeners to 
express their approval of such pro- 
grams to the broadcasters. 


Te rapid growth of radio during 


three times the amount obtained from 
the federal tax on gasoline. 

Federal income from other sources 
is also rising, and the Treasury De- 
partment estimates this year’s reve- 
nues will exceed original expectations 
by approximately $732,000,000. Since 
new sources of revenue have been de- 
veloped, and since increased income 
is being derived from old sources, the 
argument that the federal tax on gas- 
oline is urgently needed is no longer 
tenable. 


Main Group of Motor Car 
Owners Are Not Wealthy 


Some people have attempted to jus- 
tify continuance of the federal tax by 
asserting that owners of motor ve- 
hicles are wealthy or they would not 
be able to afford automobiles, and 
these people point out that such a levy 
conforms with the desire of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington to tax the 
rich. 

An analysis of the facts shows this 
argument to be invalid. The average 
motorist is not as a rule well-to-do. 
Studies have shown that 62 per cent 
of all automobiles sold are purchased 
by families with incomes below $3,000, 
and 50 per cent are bought by those 
with incomes of less than $2,500. 

One-fifth of all automobiles and 
trucks in this country are owned by 
farmers. More cars are owned by peo- 
ple with incomes under $1,500 than 
are owned by those with incomes over 
$5,000. Obviously, then, a tax on auto- 
mobiles or on motor fuel is not a tax 
on wealth. It is a tax, rather, on the 
thrifty, hard-working middle class. 

We sometimes hear the assertion 
made that the federal gasoline tax is 
merely repayment to the national gov- 
ernment for the funds it has advanced 
to the states for road-building in the 
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past. The fallacy of this argument 
lies in the fact that highway users 
have already paid to the national gov- 
ernment far more than the govern- 
ment has advanced for roads. Even 
when appropriations for work relief 
projgcts are included, the total amount 
spent by the federal government is 
some $85,000,000 less than the $1,- 
664,961,458 which motorists have paid 
in special motor vehicle taxes to it. 

Furthermore, a large part of the 
cost of highways may be legitimate 
federal expense. Highways are valu- 
able to the government from the 
standpoint of national defense. They 
are an inherent part of the postal sys- 
tem. They are necessary to provide ac- 
cess to government property. In addi- 
tion, the federal government has a 
large fleet of motor vehicles which 
make no contribution to the roads 
they travel. 

Finally, it is inconsistent to say that 
the government ought to assess the 
entire cost of its highway contribu- 
tions against highway users, since it 
makes no similar assessment against 
shipping to cover the cost of its serv- 
ices to shipping. 

The federal government furnishes 
lighthouse service, coast guard and ice- 
berg patrol, and has furnished sub- 
sidies to shipping in the form of mail 
contracts. 

On the basis of the facts of the 
case, we in the petroleum industry be- 
lieve that the federal tax on gasoline 
—a tax paid by the industry’s best 
customer, the motorist—should be re- 
moved. We believe that Congress has 
not kept faith with the nation’s 25,- 
000,000 automobile and truck owners, 
but we intend to continue the fight 
for the removal of this tax until Con- 
gress does keep its word and remove 
this “‘temporary”’ tax. 


By PITTS SANBORN 


Director, The Radio Institute of Audible Arts 


In the final analysis, the public is 
responsible for the type and quality of 
radio’s presentations. Sponsors and 
broadcasters are endeavoring to give 
the public what it wants, but the only 
true check they have upon listeners’ 
tastes are the comments and sugges- 
tions they receive from those listeners. 

In encouraging listeners to communi- 
cate their opinions and wishes to the 
broadcasters, Kiwanis clubs will be 
wise to stress the constructive ap- 
proach, Criticisms, unless they are ac- 
companied by definite, practicable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of pro- 
grams and practices, are of negative 
value. They can result in the removal 
of a particular program from the air; 
but they will not insure that the pro- 
gram which replaces it will be of su- 


perior quality or entertainment value. 

The Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts was organized about six months 
ago by the Philco Radio & Television 
Corporation to further the construc- 
tive approach to radio’s problems, The 
Institute has published studies by rec- 
ognized leaders in various fields, and 
monthly bulletins listing typical worth- 
while offerings of the major networks, 
in the sincere belief that as more people 
become familiar with radio’s better pro- 
grams, and as concerted public ap- 
proval of these programs reaches the 
broadcasters, undesirable programs will 
gradually be replaced by presentations 
of the approved type. 

Kiwanis clubs can further this work 
by supplementing the Institute’s pro- 

(Turn to page 398) 
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God. He is a big fat fellow with 

ash gullies across his stomach and 
—. But wait a minute! I am be- 
ginning the story right in the middle. I don’t mean right 
in the middle of that fat man’s stomach, although that 
may also be true. 

Here is a new start. There are three occasions on 
which the tightest-lipped man opens up and becomes 
confidential. Get him on a long automobile ride with 
the motor humming like a big bumble bee. Get him out 
still fishing in a boat when the fish are as reluctant as 
a life-long bachelor walking to the altar. Get him in a 
hotel room far from home. On any of these occasions 
he will unbutton his lip and tell you things he never 
expected to tell anyone. 

I like to hear men talk about God. On such occasions 
as I have mentioned, I like to ask men what their idea is 
of the appearance of God. It is odd the number of them 
who visualize Him as an elderly man with a long white 
beard, seated on a cloud. In general, they visualize 
Him as being like Michelangelo’s statue of Moses on the 
tomb of Pope Julius II, San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. (I 
looked that one up in the encyclopedia!) 

After I have broken the ice by asking about the ap- 
pearance of God, I like to ask men what they would do 
if for just one day they could be God. You can get a fine 
idea of a man’s character by the way he answers. 

That brings me to a night when this fat fellow and I 
were alone in a hotel room far from home and the 
people we loved. I really should describe this man to 
you. I have told you that he is fat. He is one of those 
billowy, rolling fat men. I had put him in the largest 
chair in the room because there is so much overhang when 
he sits in an ordinary chair. His feet were on the bed 
and he was smoking. 

He seems to choose his cigars to misfit him. They 
are long slim things about the size and length of a lead 
pencil. It takes him exactly twelve minutes to smoke 
one of them. [’ll tell you how I know. 

On his stomach at each button of his vest is a gully 
which runs across him. When the cigar is at its greatest 
length, the ashes fall off it into the lowest gully. At 
the end of two minutes, the cigar has shortened up till 
the ashes fall in the second gully. Thus it goes. Each 
two minutes the shortening of the cigar drops the ashes 
in a higher and closer gully, until at the end of twelve 
minutes the cigar is burned and all the gullies are full 
of ashes. Then he generally spoils it all by laughing at 
something and the ashes go tumbling down from the top 
gully into the next below, and so on until those in the 
last gully fall out onto the floor because he has no lap 
to catch them in. 

I hope you will pardon the detail, but it is fascinating 
to watch him. Well, we sat there and told each other 
how much we loved our wives and how sorry we were to 
be away from them. The conversation lagged because 
the fat man was getting sentimental. He tries hard 
to act hard-boiled, but it is all surface. His hardness is 
like the lipstick on a girl’s lips. Beneath there is a 
warm—Oh, well. What I mean is that he is a big sissy. 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


I asked him what he thought God looked like and got 
the usual answer, but when I asked him how he would 
like to be God for a while, he dumbfounded me by say- 
ing, “I was, once.” 

I may get some of the details mixed up, but here is 
the story. My fat friend had agreed with other members 
of his Kiwanis club to transport some under-privileged 
children to hospitals and fresh air camps. One day he 
had troubles. Things broke wrong and he was taking 
it on the chins. He had half a dozen, and he was taking 
it on all of them at once. While he was holding a one 
man lodge of sorrow for his own benefit, the secretary of 
the club phoned to ask him to take a crippled child to 
the hospital. 

The operation was to be at nine o’clock and the hospital 
was fifty miles away. He was in no humor to get up at 
seven in the morning and get a confounded kid and take 
it to a hospital! He was as busy as a young lady cen- 
tipede putting on her stockings, and mad besides! 

But, anyway, he went. A woman came out of the little 
house with a child in her arms, put it in the front seat 
beside him and mumbled her thanks through her tears. 
He said everything would be all right and drove almost 
a block before he spoke to the child. There looking up 
at him was a pair of big brown eyes such as one sees 
only in the faces of hunting dogs and sick children. 

“You are God, aren’t you, Mister?” said the child. 

“I’m afraid not, little feller,” said the fat man. 

“But you must be God!’ insisted the child. “I heard 
Mother praying beside my bed that God would help me 
to get to the hospital so I can get well and play base- 
ball and go swimming like other boys. Are you working 
for God?” 

“I guess I am, son, but I’m afraid I am only a part- 
time employe. I don’t work for Him regularly, but I’m 
going to do a lot more work for Him from now on!”’ 

“T bet He’s a good boss,” said the child solemnly. 

When he had finished telling me the story, there were 
tears trickling down the face of the fat man, and they 
were mixing with the ashes in the gullies across his 
stomach. I told you already that he is a big sissy. 

It is only an unimaginative man who has not sighed 
with Old Omar: 

“Ah, love! Could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it more to the Heart’s Desire!” 

My fat friend had realized this dream. He had been 
mistaken for God and for the nonce was God to one 
crippled child! God has taken this happy, laughing bunch 
of Kiwanians and used them as instruments to carry out 
His divine will. Not half the time we are doing it do we 
realize this. We are just having fun, but it is divine fun. 

I feel like that fat man. I am only a part-time em- 
ploye of that marvelous Boss, but I’m going to work 
harder because that little boy mistook my friend for God. 

When you come to the International Convention in 
Washington next June, if you find me wearing a pair of 
black eyes instead of my usual pretty blue ones, you 
may know that Carl Endicott has recognized the word 
picture I have drawn of him. He may be a sissy about 
sentimental things, but he used to be a football player! 
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Celebrate Tenth Anniversary Harding International 
Good Will Memorial, August 21 


International Vice-President; Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Tenth Anniversary of Dedication of 


LL Kiwanians are cordially in- 
A vited to attend the Tenth An- 
niversary of the dedication of 

the Harding International Good Will 
Memorial] erected by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. This celebration 
will be observed with special ceremon- 
ies in Stanley Park on August 21, im- 
mediately following the Pacific-North- 
west District Convention in Vancouver. 
On this occasion addresses will be 
made by President Harper Gatton on 
behalf of Kiwanis International; Hon. 
Dr. George M. Weir, Minister of Ed- 


Harding 


ucation, Province of British Columbia, 
on behalf of the Dominion of Canada; 
and Hon. Clarence D. Martin, Governor 
of the State of Washington, on behalf 
of the United States of America. 

Kiwanis International will be repre- 
sented by President Harper Gatton, 
Madisonville, Kentucky; Past President 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
former International Vice President 
James P. Neal, Olympia, Washington; 
International Trustee F. Trafford Tay- 
lor, Winnipeg, Manitoba; International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and the writer. 


By CLINTON S. HARLEY 


International Good Will Memorial. 


The celebration will be held at 2:30 
p. m. in Stanley Park, following a 
luncheon at the Vancouver Hotel at 
noon. Speakers at the luncheon will 
be Past President John H. Moss, James 
P. Neal and Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker. 

The anniversary celebration will be 
the high light of the Pacific-Northwest 
District Convention, the dates of which 
are August 18 to 20. 

All Kiwanians who will be in the vi- 
cinity at that time or who can arrange 
vacation itineraries are urged to take 
in this event. 


Ten Standards for Good Municipal Government 


N the following brief outline of good 

government I point out ten stand- 
ards. Perhaps others would suggest a 
different number but the complaint 
may be made that I have touched 
mainly upon the structural and legal 
situation and not enough upon the 
personal equation. At any rate I 
believe they are important questions 
for any group to consider in connec- 
tion with the government of their city. 

1. What kind of a charter does 
your city have? Is it one of funda- 
mentals or one full of details, scat- 
tered, non-understandable, difficult to 
locate and very out of date? 

2. How much home rule does your 
city enjoy? Is is possible for you to 
determine your own structure of gov- 
ernment apart from the state? Is it 
possible for the city to determine 
questions regarding utilities, for ex- 
ample, without consulting the state 
government? Is it possible to deter- 
mine the number of officials to be 
elected in the city without consulting 
the state legislature at every point. 

8. Does the general structure of 
government make for responsibility 
and responsiveness? 


By PROFESSOR JEROME KERWIN 


University of Chicago 


4. What about the party system of 
your city? Does it follow national 
lines when electing mayors and coun- 
cilmen and county officials? How far 
away from the non-partisan ballot are 
you? How much eontrol does the 
average citizen have over the party 
system? Is it possible, for example, 
for any citizen to go out any time and 
declare himself candidate for ward 
committeeman or other office without 
risking his life or happiness? 

5. How effective is the Merit Sys- 
tem? Does it cover enough of the 
subordinate officials? 

6. How about finance and taxa- 
tion? What are the means of getting 
money and spending it? Are erratic 


The points raised by Prof. Kerwin 
in this article suggest many good sub- 
jects for discussion before clubs. These 
standards are subjects that affect all 
citizens. Discussion and action would 
be directly in line with a major Ki- 
wanis objective. It costs money to 


operate any city or community. Citizens 
have a right to know exactly how that 
operation proceeds and 
money goes. 


where the 


methods employed in taxation? Is 
the ancient and outworn personal 
property tax used which makes a per- 
jurer of everyone? Are _ scientific 
methods of assessment used, with re- 
gard to real property tax? What 
studies have been made for finding 
new sources of revenue? Who is re- 
sponsible for the budget? Are inde- 
pendent audits utilized? Is there a 
haphazard way of purchasing? 

7. Does the city have a modern 
plan covering the physical aspects of 
the city? 

8. How about the social services? 
This should include a comprehensive 
housing plan, provide for the clear- 
ance of slums and low-cost dwellings 
for the under-privileged. Is the edu- 
cational system adequate to teach one 
how to live as well as how to make a 
living? 

9. Are the productive services of 
the city adequate? How near is the 
city to removing the psiice from the 
spoils system and the influence of 
politics? 

10. Do the citizens have sources of 
information concerning their city? 
Are annual, systematic reports made. 
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Secretary's Page 


A GOOD SUMMER JOB 


for clubs to give attention to the important matter of 
Kiwanis road signs on the main highways leading into 
their communities, 

This is also the time of year when these signs are of 
greatest value because of the larger number who are mo- 
toring and who therefore will be greeted and cheered by 
them. 

One’s own personal reactions upon observing a Kiwanis 
road sign as he motors into a community are the best proof 
of the value of these road signs. As familiar as your Sec- 
retary is with the Kiwanis emblem and as welcome as he 
feels in all communities where Kiwanis clubs are located, 
he confesses that when he sees a Kiwanis road sign he gets 
a real lift in mind and heart. 

Even when a Kiwanian knows that there is a club in the 
city or town he is about to enter, he nevertheless appre- 
ciates the Kiwanis welcome that is brought to him when he 
sees the familiar emblem on a road sign as he motors into 
the community. If he happens to be unacquainted with 
the city, the road sign tells him that there is a Kiwanis 
club there, where and when the club meets and as most of 
the clubs meet in hotels, the great majority of the road 
signs serve as a good, practical hotel guide to one who is 
unacquainted with the hotel facilities of a given community. 

For this reason a hotel in which a Kiwanis club holds 
its meetings may well coéperate with the club in the erec- 
tion of road signs as a good method of publicity because 
these signs advertise the hotel not only to Kiwanians but 
to all who motor into the city. The very fact that a Ki- 
wanis club meets at the hotel gives a certain assurance 
that the hotel facilities will be satisfactory. 

During the past year your Secretary has motored some 
twelve thousand miles in various sections of the United 
States and Canada and on the basis of his experience, he 
regrets that in all too many instances as he entered com- 
munities where there are Kiwanis clubs, he found he was 
not greeted by Kiwanis road signs. He is convinced there- 
fore that all too many clubs have not given proper atten- 
tion to this matter. In many cases, probably, clubs have 
not come to appreciate the values of these road signs in 
promoting fellowship and inter-club relations as well as in 
impressing the public concerning our organization. 

The expense of erecting road signs is not very great and 
therefore the matter of expense can hardly be a deterring 
factor which hinders clubs from carrying out this general 
policy which has been found helpful by many clubs. A 
standard, vitreous porcelain enamel] road sign has been ap- 
proved and such a sign—30-inch emblem, with plates giv- 
ing town, time and place of meeting—may be purchased 
from Internationa] Headquarters at $9.00. These signs 
made of vitreous porcelain enameled steel obviously do not 
deteriorate like painted signs and clubs that have erected 
these approved signs have found them very satisfactory. 

However, there is no intent to press upon clubs the erec- 
tion of road signs of this approved design. Each club is 


Tc summer months are an excellent time of the year 


quite free to choose any design and any type of sign which 
it may prefer. The main points, however, which should 
be included in any design are: first, that the sign should 
carry a large official] emblem and not any old kind of a “K” 
and some design that is not official, and second, that the 
sign should also indicate the time and place of the club 
meeting, and third, that as a rule the sign may well carry 
the name of the city for there are all too few signs on the 
outskirts of cities and towns to indicate their names. 

Where clubs have already erected Kiwanis road signs, 
they should certainly check up during the summer to make 
certain that these signs are in good condition. A faded or 
broken sign is not an attractive welcome. Neither is it a 
good advertisement for the club, hotel or community. A 
road sign like a salesman, needs to be well dressed in order 
to make the right impression. 

In the case of painted signs it is especially advisable that 
each spring or early summer, the condition of the signs be 
checked since the rains and snows of the winter months 
inevitahiy cause some deterioration in painted signs. 

Another point to be kept in mind by clubs who have al- 
ready erected road signs is to check on any possible new 
roads that have been built into their communities or former 
poor roads that have been put into good condition so they 
have become more generally used. These should surely 
have road siens erected on them. 

Clubs which have never erected road signs at the en- 
trance to their respective communities are urged to give 
attention to this matter during the present summer. It is 
suggested that boards of directors consider this good sum- 
mer job. The evident values of these signs should lead 
boards to seek to devise ways and means for their erection. 
The clubs will find that these signs bring to their meetings 
many a visiting Kiwanian who otherwise would not be 
present. They will thus be contributing very definitely to 
the promotion of Kiwanis fellowship and inter-club rela- 
tions, 

In some communities the several service clubs have united 
in a codperative plan for the erection of large welcome 
signs which bear the emblems of all the service clubs. This 
plan is an excellent one and presents a united codperative 
welcome of exceptional force. Kiwanis clubs will surely be 
ready to express in this matter as they have generally done 
in other matters, a true spirit of codperation. 

In any case, during this summer, give attention to this 
matter of road signs. If your club has never erected any, 
endeavor to put up road signs during these present sum- 
mer months. If road signs have been previously erected, 
make certain that they are in such good condition that they 
fulfill their purposes in the best possible manner. 
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OT the least important nor the 

least perplexing problem of the 

service clubs during the recent 
depression years has been the finan- 
cial problem. Kiwanis clubs and the 
other service clubs are, of course, not 
organized to make money. But a cer- 
tain minimum amount is necessary to 
enable the clubs to pay for their pro- 
grams and to finance the particular 
activities sponsored by each club, such 
as the care of under-privileged chil- 
dren, vocational education, and simi- 
lar projects. 


lusive 


NOTE— The totais of Coluenns C3 to C8 in 


Standard Record System consisting of 


Clubs which were able a few years binder and supply of various loose- 
ago to pay $100 or $250 to some leaf sheets is available at Interna- 
speakers for special occasions no_ tional Headquarters. 
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Cash Book and Journal 


CASH RECEIPTS 


Miscefian cous — 
Receipes Paya on 
cs cs c cs o 


should equal the toral of Column O9. 


longer have the funds for such liber- 
ality, in most cases. Instead of hav- 
ing almost a full membership with a 
waiting list, most of the clubs have 
lost a considerable number of mem- 
bers, although it seems the member- 
ship trend has been generally upward 
during the last year. 

These facts make it all the more im- 
portant to keep an intelligent and ac- 


curate accounting system, and have 
regular monthly reports of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements presented 


to the Board of Directors of the club. 
The accounting system should be 
simple as possible, but at the same 
time adequate to record and classify 
the receipts and disbursements clear- 
ly, intelligently and accurately. 

As a very helpful service to clubs, 
Kiwanis International has. recently 
adopted some revisions to its Stand- 
ard Record System for Secretaries 
and Treasurers which provide a uni- 
form bookkeeping method that 
simple and at the same time suffi- 
ciently flexible to be adequate to meet 
the needs of all Kiwanis clubs, large 
and small. 

A brief outline 
the Cash Receipts 
ments forms and 


CASH RECEIPTS 
Caption 
Date 


as 


is 


and explanation of 
and Cash Disburse- 
their uses follow: 


Column 
Number 


C1 Description of Entry or Name 
of Party from whom Pay- 
ment is Received or to 
whom Payment is made 

C2 Check No. 

C3 Membership Dues 
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C4 Membership Fees 

C5 Blank 

C6 Blank 

C7 Blank 

C8 Miscellaneous Receipts 

C9 Total Cash Deposited with 


Treasurer or in Bank 
The totals of Columns C8 to C8, in- 
clusive, should equal the total of 
Column C9. 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS 


Column 

Number Caption 

D1 Total Checks Drawn 

D2 Allowance 

D3 Postage, Stationery & Print- 
ing 

DA Entertainment 


Payments to International & 
District Organizations: 


D5 Dues 

D6 Magazines 

D7 Delegates to Conventions 
D8 General Expenses 

D9 Blank 

D10 Blank 

D1i1 Blank 


The total of Column D1 should be 
equal the totals of all other cash dis- 
bursements columns—D2 to D11, in- 
clusive. 

Insert sheets with additional blank 
columns are also provided for clubs 
whose activities require more columns. 
These forms are loose-leaf and are de- 
signed to be kept by club secretaries in 
a ring binder, together with forms for 
Members’ Ledger and Members’ At- 
tendance Record, and other forms 
kept by the secretaries. The forms 
for Members’ Ledger and Members’ 
Attendance Record are a modification 
of what is known to accountants as 
the Boston Ledger. They are simple 
to keep and admirably adapted to the 
purposes for which they are intended. 

The headings of the columns of the 
Cash Receipts and Cash Disbursements 
forms seem to be clearly self-explana- 
tory. Brief attention will be given to 
the bookkeeping procedure for secre- 
taries. The Date Column is used to 
record the dates of receipts and of 
disbursements. At the top of the date 
column of each page, it is important 
that the year be entered. As simple 
and obvious as this seems, it is empha- 
sized because it is a fairly common 
experience to find the year omitted. 
This omission causes a lot of confu- 
sion to Finance Committees in as- 
sembling information of prior years to 
be considered when preparing budgets, 
and unnecessary difficulties to auditors 
in examining the records. 

For most, if not all, clubs the sim- 
plest and best way to keep the Cash 
Receipts and Cash Disbursements 
record is on the basis of cumulative 
totals for each year. This simply 
means begin each year with a clean 
start, at the end of the first month 
total all columns, and when the totals 
of Columns C3 to C8, _ inclusive, 
equal the total of Column C9, enter 
the totals of each column in small 
pencil figures immediately below the 
horizontal line of the last entry for 


the month. Also for the Cash Dis- 
bursements when the total of Column 
D1 equals the totals of Columns D2 
to Dil, inclusive, these footings 
should be entered in the same way. 

At the end of the second month, 
the columns should show the cumu- 
lative totals of cash receipts and cash 
disbursements for the two months. 
And so on for each month till the end 
of the year, when the totals should be 
written in ink, and the book should 
then be ruled off for the year. The 
next year would then start clean 
again without any cumulative totals 
of the prior year. 

Of course, if any of the larger clubs 
prefer to keep a General Ledger and 
have a double-entry set of books, 
these forms can readily be used as the 
book of original entry from which 
postings can be made monthly to the 
ledger. If this plan is followed, ob- 
viously the Cash Book would not be 
kept to show cumulative totals for the 
year; but would be ruled off and show 
totals for each month only, since the 
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cumulative totals for the year to date 
would be shown in the ledger ac- 
counts. But this method would be 
neither necessary nor advisable for 
most clubs, 

The blank columns C5, C6, and C7 
on the Cash Receipts Form can be 
filled in with headings to fit the ac- 
tivities of each club, e. g., receipts 
from ‘Memorial Day Program,” 
“Christmas Party,’ etc. The blank 
columns D9, D10, and D11 on the 
Cash Disbursements Form can like- 
wise be captioned with suitable head- 
ings for each club, e. g., “Children’s 
Christmas Party,” ‘Memorial Day Ex- 
penses,’”’ ‘Garden Committee Ex- 
penses,” ete. The insert sheets pro- 
vide additional columns for other ac- 
counts which will be necessary for a 
number of clubs. 

All cash receipts should be deposited 
and all disbursements should be made 
by check, and not from cash receipts. 
As has been previously implied, it is 
contemplated that regular budgets 

(Turn to page 399) 





Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 





Month of_ 


Bank and Cash Balance—January Ist...... 
Bank and Cash Balance—First of Month. . 


Add: Cash Receipts 
Membership Dues 
Membership Fees 


Miscellaneous Receipts. . 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


TOTAL BANK AND CASH BALANCES. $ 


Deduct: Gash Disbursements 
Secretary's Clerical Allowance. 
Postage, Stationery and Printing. . 
Entertainment............. oe 
International and District Organizations: 

Dues...... ee 

Magazines........... 
Delegates to Conventions 
General Expenses 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


Bank and Cash Balances _ a5 19. 


Accounts Payable___ 


and Cumulative Jan. 1, 19__ to _ en) ee 


January 1, 19_ 
see | ee 


Month of 
ee , 19 


$ 
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Treasurer 
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Achievement Reports for 1934 


1. Portland, Oregon, Winner in Gold Division 


These reports are published in full 
for the benefit of all clubs, so that 
all club officers, committees, and 
members may realize the need 
that exists for community activi- 
ties, how fully Kiwanis clubs can 
make those needs their opportuni- 
ties, how these winning clubs have 
organized their work and how they 
prepared their reports. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Portland Kiwanis club has kept 
T conscientiousy to the principle of 

Kiwanis International throughout 
the year 1934. It has been mindful 
of its ideals as it has related itself to 
the community, to the Pacific-North- 
west District and to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

This spirit permeating the entire 
club made it possible for the presi- 
dent and the many committees to 
shoulder the responsibility and make 
another step forward toward the goal. 

Each member, realizing the steady 
progress the Portland club had main- 
tained, gave himself unreservedly to 
the task of making the year rich in 
memories, far-reaching in influence 
and glorious in accomplishments. 

The work cf the committees, the 
contacts with the many outside in- 
terests, the codperation in the busi- 
ness, social and recreational life have 
contributed to the year’s attainments. 
Practically all of the 26 committees 
met during the year at regular inter- 
vals, considered their problems and 
faithfully performed their duty. Ki- 
wanis was even mindful of its tradi- 
tions in the selection and education of 
its members, in truth, “We Build.” 

We do not have the opportunity of 
presenting adequately the work done 
by the Portland Kiwanis club, for sac- 
rifice, good will and unselfish service 
cannot be recorded. 

We present the following resume, 
regretting its inadequacy as a medium 
of disclosing the whole work of the 
year, but with a pride for the accom- 
plishments made in a time of eco- 
nomic stress in the nation. May those 
who read share our joy in this presen- 
tation. 


l. ACTIVITIES 


(1) UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

(a) The club program relating to 
recognition of Christmas in local ju- 
venile institutions has been a continu- 


Achievement Reports of the Casper, 
Wyoming, Tarentum, Pennsylvania, 
and Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey, clubs, winners in the Silver, Blue 
and White Divisions, will be published 
in succeeding issues. The awards, cov- 
ering the year 1934, were made at the 
San Antonio Convention. 

The contest was conducted and 
awards made by the Special Committee 
on Achievement Contest, of which AIl- 
fred H. Syverson of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was chairman. Other members 
were Frank P. Hammond, Woodlawn, 
Chicago, Illinois, vice-chairman, Philip 
E. Auer, Galion, Ohio, B. L. Holton, 
Waterloo, lowa, James Lawrence Ware, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and Interna- 
tional Treasurer H. G. Hatfield, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, consultant. 





ing activity through many years. The 
homes are: Boys’ & Girls’ Aid Society, 
Frazer Detention Home, White Shield 
Home and Louise Home. Collections 
at club meetings for months prior to 
Christmas resulted in the amassing of 
an adequate sum. 

(b) Complete outfits of clothing 
were furnished each child. The gift 
boxes also included many sundry ar- 
ticles and much material for the 
making up of wearing apparel. Over 
two hundred and fifty children were 
the beneficiaries. Several of the in- 
stitutions were furnished with play 
equipment—boxing gloves, wrestling 
mats, roller skates, ping pong tables, 
etc. One institution received a Philco 
radio, another a phonograph. 

(c) One hundred youngsters from 
the Fruit and Flower Mission were 
guests of the club at the Annual 


Christmas Party held at the Para- 
mount Theatre. Each child received a 
gift bag. 


(d) The club’s Big Brother work 
was continued. This activity is being 
carried on by individuals themselves, 
it havng been found there was no 
further need for Kiwanis participa- 
tion. 

(e) Campfire Girl executives were 
asked to select twelve girls from needy 
families for summer campships at 
Camp Namanu. Kiwanis footed the 
bill of $85. 

(f) A young high school girl was 
presented with an artificial leg cost- 
ing $165. She is taking a commercial 
course, and is now off crutches and 
upon graduation will be able to secure 
an office position and take her right- 
ful place in society and home life. 

We furnished a typewriter to a girl 


whose hands were crippled by Infan- 
tile Paralysis. Doctors state that 
using this typewriter will prove a cure, 
thus giving an opportunity to continue 
her high school work. 

(g) Through its membership in the 
President’s Council and its activity in 
raising of Community Chest funds, the 
club had a definite part in investiga- 
tion of children’s institutions and rais- 
ing of funds for their maintenance. 

(h) Some very splendid work was 
done in securing positions for under- 
privileged city lads. About forty 
cases were helped. 


(2) VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A very definite relationship with 
the Vocational Education Department 
in Portland Public Schools was estab- 
lished early in the year. To inform 
our members upon the subject, the 
School Department presented a play- 
let and demonstration, showing the 
type of work being done in making 
the students vocationally minded. 

There were 24 members who volun- 
teered to act as counsellors, subject 
to call by Vocational Education De- 
partment. This work was continued 
through the year in spite of change of 
chairman. It is not possible to list 
here the number of interviews granted 
by members to youth of the city, or 
number of calls and time spent in as- 
sisting boys to obtcin either work or 
information about vocations. An eve- 
ning meeting for counsellors was held 
with heads of Vocational Education 
Department of schools, together with 
Superintendent of Education, at which 
time ideas of educators were given to 
Kiwanis counsellors. During the year 
a plan was suggested whereby coun- 
sellors would prepare occupational 
analyses of their own professions. It 
was the thought that through such a 
method the men might be able better 
to analyze students’ problems. A great 
deal of time and committee effort was 
devoted to this, but in the end aban- 
doned as it consumed too much time. 


(3) BOYS' & GIRLS' WORK 
Campfire Girls 


For many years this has been an 
outstanding objective of the club. As 
official sponsors for the local organiza- 
tion, we are constantly being called 
upon to perform some service for 
Camp Namanu upon the Sandy River, 
which we founded and worked upon 
for years, and which is the basis of 
our principal campfire work. During 
the past year we sent 12 girls to camp 
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at Kiwanis expense. We also held a 
field day at the camp. Twelve mem- 
bers spent the week-end building a 
bridge, a swimming float, a dam, and 
placing a cable across the Sandy River 
to protect the swimmers. 

Upon another occasion several car- 
loads of members drove out for a con- 
ference at the camp relative to future 
needs, at which time Campfire girls 
put on a skit showing the type of work 
being done in camp. 

For many seasons Kiwanis has spon- 
sored the Annual Campfire Birthday 
Party and Council Fire. This year 
our club printed official programs, fur- 
nished ushers, installed special light- 
ing, decorations and loud speakers in 
the Armory where the pageant was 
held. 

Approximately half the local Guard- 
ian Council of the Campfire organiza- 
tion are Kiwanis members, and as a 
result are in close touch with Campfire 
needs and activities. 


4-H Clubs 

A relationship to this work among 
young people was further intensified 
during the year. In October we were 
privileged to have as guests all the 
principal 4-H Club winners in Leaders’ 
Contests at County and State Fairs. 
These boys and girls were here attend- 
ing the Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition in competition, a number 
having already won their honors at 
this exposition. The record of each 
guest was outlined by State 4-H Club 
Leader, Harry Seymour, member of 
our club. Later in the year four of 
these splendid young people, having 
won the trip to the Chicago Livestock 
Exposition, were met at the train by 
a group from our club and presented 
with remembrances. 

We had a substantial part in 4-H 
Club forestry projects. Interest in the 
4-H Club Forestry Arboretum on the 
Lower Columbia Highway was main- 
tained. This 300-acre tract secured 
by Kiwanis for forestry experiments 
by the youngsters, is being developed 
slowly. The idea of the chairman is 
that planting should be made slowly 
and results watched carefully to 
ascertain the growth that is most 
appropriate for that particular section. 
On two occasions our committee vis- 
ited the project and reported to the 
club. The committee’s idea is to pro- 
vide forestry education for these boys 
and girls, and to demonstrate the tre- 
mendous value of forestry conservation. 

Under the same department, the 
club awarded two scholarships to out- 
standing 4-H Club forestry members, 
consisting of free attendance at the 
annual 4-H Club summer school in 
Corvallis. These scholarships were 
presented to the boy winners by a dele- 
gation of Kiwanians who attended the 
annual meeting of 4-H Clubs of this 
section. We were also privileged to 
have ten minutes over Radio Station 
KGW in November, at which time one 
of our past presidents spoke on the 
subject, “4-H Club Work From the 
Standpoint of the Business Man.” 





Buchanan Boys 


For 11 years we have handled all 
local arrangements for the care and 
entertainment of the “On to Alaska 
with Buchanan” Party. Kiwanian 
George Buchanan of Detroit has 
established a foundation to make pos- 
sible this tour each year by boys who 
earn the right to make the trip. This 
year the party consisted of forty mem- 
bers. We met them at the train, seven 
Kiwanis machines conveyed them on a 
tour of the famous Columbia River 
Highway which included inspection of 
Federal Government’s big project, the 
Bonneville Dam, the climb up to beau- 
tiful Multnomah Falls and the grand 
picnic luncheon at Eagle Creek, re- 
turning in time for the boys to enjoy 
an afternoon’s fun at Portland’s joy- 
land, Jantzen Beach. They were then 
escorted to their train. 


(4) MISCELLANEOUS 
Public Affairs 

Public Affairs Committee handled 
matters referred by the Board and 
Presidents’ Council. Items studied 
were: 

Transferring right of way from 
south city limits to East 17th and 
Schiller to State Highway Commission. 
(Representation made to City Commis- 
sioner regarding advisability.) 

State Sales Tax (Debate arranged 
before club with representative of 
State Grange opposing and prominent 
attorney favoring—this for informa- 
tion of membership). 

Matter of Radio Wagon Advertising 





Why We Like the 
Achievement Contest 


By GEORGE B. WALLACE 
President, Kiwanis Club of Portland 


INCE the initiation of the first Ef- 
S ficiency Contest by Kiwanis Inter- 

national, the Portland Kiwanis 
club has never failed to enter a manu- 
script. Succeeded by the Achievement 
Contest, we still feel it a duty to our 
membership, to file with our district 
committee our activities report. Thus 
we have available in our files an accu- 
rate and itemized report of our work, 
year by year, for the benefit of suc- 
ceeding administrations, 

As a means of taking stock, and as 
an index of our value as a Kiwanis 
club, there is no more practicable meth- 
od available to us, than the filing of an 
official resume each year. 

Our members are entitled to know 
what the aggregate result has been of 
our labors, and through the Achieve- 
ment Contest, we are enabled to sub- 
mit our record to others, as well as to 
have for our own files a document that 
is of tremendous historical value. 

Proud as we are that we have won 
the International Achievement Contest 
in the Gold Division for 1934, prouder 
still are we of our file of reports ex- 
tending back through the years, show- 
ing our faithful performance to our 
community and to the Kiwanis. 
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on Streets. Elimination being desired, 
account excess noise. (Uptown Port- 
land Association contacted, club 
promising support.) 

City Manager Plan. (Club recom- 
mendation given and pledge made to 
City Club to support their studies.) 

Super Aviation Field for Portland. 
(Endorsed and club represented at 
hearing in City Hall.) 

Subsistence Homesteads. (Study 
made but matter eliminated from club 
Agenda.) 

Waterfront Strike. (Resolutions 
adopted and forwarded to responsible 
parties urging steps be taken to force 
agreement so shipping might not be 
further tied up.) 

Recall of Mayor. (Strong resolu- 
tion sent Mayor. giving publicity 
through papers deploring proposed re- 
call of Mayor.) 

Endowment for former Mayor. 
(Plan for purchasing life annuity for 
a former mayor was considered by the 
club, studied and tabled.) 

Candidacy of Kiwanian for position 
as director of Federal Home Loan 
Bank. (Wire sent Washington and 
letters written recommending him.) 

State Measures on Ballot. (Public 
Affairs Committee presented review of 
ballot measures before the club with- 
out recommendation. ) 

Threatened Elimination of City Di- 
rectory. (Strong representation made 
to R. L. Polk & Company and confer- 
ences held with company officials and 
success attained in saving directory for 
city.) 

Law and Order. (Resolution adopted 
and publicized commending the Mayor 
for complete rehabilitation of Police 
Department. ) 

Submarine Base at Tongue Point, 
Oregon. (Codperating with Astoria 
Kiwanis club, resolutions were adopted 
and letters written to all proper con- 
tacts in the Navy department, urging 
that Navy proceed with its often- 
promised development of submarine 
base at Tongue Point.) 

Warm Springs Charity Ball: Took 
an active part in the development of 
local plans. President a member of 
the General Committee and consider- 
able interest shown among the mem- 
bership, one of our members paying a 
large sum for a cake auctioned off in 
connection with the affair. 

Bonneville Dam: Twenty-five mem- 
bers participated in the excursion to 
the Bonneville Dam site. 

Tubercular Preventorium: Extensive 
study made of material furnished by 
Kiwanis International in connection 
with the advisability of the develop- 
ment of a Preventorium in this section. 
Final conclusion being that leaders in 
this work would prefer single case 
handling rather than group. 

Winter Sports: Club sponsored ac- 
tivities on Mt. Hood the evening before 
the “Winter Sports Carnival.” Our 
Sports Committee handled details for 
policing supervision, flares along the 
road, dance and refreshments. 


(Turn to page 391) 











PRIVILEGED MEMBERSHIP 


¥ the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws under the above heading, 
there is the following regulation: 
“Any active member of this club who 
shall have retired from active busi- 
ness, agricultural, institutional or 
professional life, and who therefore 
has become disqualified to continue 
his active membership, may be 
elected a privileged member on making written applica- 
tion. A privileged member shall pay annual membership 
dues, and shall be entitled to all privileges of the club.” 

The by-law is repeated in its entirety because it is the 
least used by-law in Kiwanis. It is one of the wisest pro- 
visions of those bright men who framed Kiwanis law, yet 
it seems but little understood by the membership as a 
whole. 

Many fine men have dropped out of Kiwanis who 
thought they had lost their Kiwanis eligibility by retiring 
from active business life, when by asking for privileged 
membership they could not only have remained in the 
club, but could have enabled the club to bring in another 
and younger man because the privileged membership 
vacated that particular classification. 

Were this regulation better known, many a man 
actually retired from business but still in Kiwanis, could 
take advantage of this particular membership, remain 
legally in Kiwanis, and at the same time make room for 
some young man in the same line of business of profession. 

A careful survey of the roster of any Kiwanis club 
is likely to show men available for this membership who 
would like to take advantage of it. It was a wise pro- 





vision and should be better known among both officers 
and members of Kiwanis. 
e ° * 


A man’s wealth depends not so much on what he 
has as on what he does with it. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE DAY 


F a dog bites you once, it’s the Aachen cd: Rie 
° . = ip c * see i 
dog’s fault. If it bites you the time lett me '\ 









second time, it’s your own fault,” 
declared the newspaper man who re- 
ceived a second invitation to address 
a certain Kiwanis club. “I'll never 
talk to that Kiwanis club again while 
I am conscious!” qe 

“They invited me to come and 
speak to them on a subject with which I am familiar. In 
a small way, I might say that I am an authority on that 
particular subject. I was kindly but firmly reminded that 
the club met at twelve fifteen, that it devoted half an 
hour to eating and singing, that it then took ten minutes 
for announcements and the like, and I would have to 
confine myself to twenty minutes. 

“The idea of all this promptness pleased me, because 
I have always felt that if a fellow had to talk more than 
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twenty minutes to expound his subject, he should print 
his ideas and send them out by mail. So I worked for 
two evenings carefully arranging my ideas. I know that 
a good start and a hot finish make a good speech, and I 
really worked to get in the salient facts, my good start 
and my hot climax, in exactly twenty minutes. I was 
even egotist enough to allow three minutes for what I 
thought would be well deserved applause. 

“The young man who led the singing was well pleased 
with himself, so well pleased that he ran five minutes over- 
time. Then some fellow made a report and the other 
fellows kidded him about it at length. Then another man 
made an announcement and the president talked a bit. 
When I was finally introduced, I had just ten minutes 
left for my twenty-minute speech. I had the doleful 
choice of butchering my talk, or keeping seventy-five busy 
men ten minutes overtime. 

“Maybe my poor little speech wasn’t as good as I 
thought it was, but it was my baby and I loved it. I 
butchered my brain child by lopping off its head and tail, 
and I sat down with the realization that I had committed 
murder. 

“No, I’ll never talk to that club again. 
to listen to a speaker.” 


They don’t want 


Two and two sometimes makes four, but alas at 


other times it only makes a pair of deuces. 


NO UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILDREN 


T is not at all unusual for Kiwanis 

clubs in the smaller towns to feel 
that they have no under-privileged 
child problem. It does not take 
poverty in its extreme, crowded 
tenements and child labor, to make 
children under-privileged. The pret- 
tiest little village on the continent 
may have its under-privileged chil- 
dren almost unnoticed. 





At this time of year all children are out of school. The 
child, like the man, is a gregarious animal. The gang 


forms automatically in every town and village where 
children are not in school and their leisure is not directed. 

If your town has playgrounds with equipment and 
supervision; if it has swimming pools with proper in- 
structors and supervision; if it has baseball and diamond 
ball fields and leagues; if it has properly sponsored track 
and field meets; if it has regularly scheduled hikes with 
incidental nature study; if it has a few picnics and a well 
supervised series of industrial plant educational tours, then 
it is well equipped to take care of its children, both under- 
privileged and otherwise, but if any of these features is 
missing, there is a job for Kiwanis. 

The old law that the devil finds work for idle hands 
to do, has never been repealed. High-spirited, intelligent, 
adventuresome children from every kind of a home are 
liable to wander far astray if they are not kept busily and 
happily employed. The agencies mentioned above take 


up the slack in their time ordinarily occupied by school, 
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and keep them happy and healthy and a thousand times 
less liable to become members of some gang in which 
each member will try to “outdare” the other in mischief. 

Keep their little hands and little heads busy at some of 
these regulated amusements, and there need be no worry 
about little hearts. These were always right and always 
will be. But the spirit of contest and of adventure is 
strong in children and must be directed toward construc- 
tive things lest it turn to destructive ones. 


The highest tuition is paid by people who learn in 
the school of experience. 


SCHOOLS 


HAT education is fundamental to 

civilization cannot be gainsaid. 
The progress of civilization is merely 
the outward evidence of its in- 
creased knowledge. Increased trans- 
portation facilities by airplane, bus, 
railroad and public highways are 
commercially essential. Banking, 
exchange, loans and interest are a 
part and parcel of progress. Behind and supporting all 
of these, however, must come education to give the ris- 
ing generation the ability to understand not only these 
things but the finer things which must walk hand in hand 
with them. 

Only the educated man can appreciate the necessity for 
business ethics in the working of all these factors of 
progress. Only the educated man can appreciate the 
higher and finer things which are the result of the better 
living conditions thus brought about. Literature, music 
and art are not the result of ignorance but of education. 

It is the duty of every thinking man, and of every 
organization which hopes to make its imprint on the life 
of its time, to watch with infinite care the distribution of 
the tax dollar and see to it that the school system gets its 
prorata share. 

It boots us little to come out of a depression and leave 
our educational facilities still in the mire. The restoration 
of every other part of our former prosperity will help 
us but little if our school houses are not able to accom- 
modate our children, if our teachers are still underpaid 
and our rising generation allowed to imitate Topsy who 
just growed. 

A Kiwanis club can have no finer objective than a care- 
ful survey of the school facilities of the town in which 
it functions. All too many of our tax gatherers and tax 
allocators are statesmen in name only. But no matter 
how much politician and how little statesman they are, 
they have an attentive ear to the ground to discover the 
wishes of the people. If the school facilities of our 
towns and communities are not what they should be, 
then it is the plain duty of Kiwanis to rouse public sen- 
timent, and to use newspapers and resolutions to urge the 
needs of the coming generation on the powers that be. 






Education 


vs 


the } 





The fallacy of fixity is the one fatal error. 
T seems a pity that all the dip- 
lomats and_ dictators couldn’t 
know about the O’Brien goat. 
fighting heart and had butted the 
wind out of every goat on both sides : 
of Darrah Run. He_ was 
The O’Brien had felled a tree op- 
posite his place along Darrah Run. It crossed the Run 
at a place where the bank was high and the water tumbled 


THE O'BRIEN GOAT 
wn 
He was a sturdy fellow with a 
acknowledged cock of the walk. 
over the rocks fifteen feet below. The O’Brien had flat- 
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tened the top side of the log with his ax, but it took a 
steady nerve to walk the foot log, and most folks crossed 
at the bridge half a mile below. The O’Brien goat, of 
course, walked it easily when crossing the Run in his 
business of pursuing either Venus or Mars. 

Tim Casey, who lived on the opposite side of the Run 
from The O’Brien, went to the county fair to sell a pig. 
Pigs were a drug on the market, so Casey swapped the pig 
with a Kerry county man for a blue goat. The blue goat 
had a heart of oak and a head of ivory. He was six 
pounds lighter than the O’Brien goat, but he crossed the 
foot log in search of war. 

It took him three days to get over his headache, and 
then he went across the Run for more. And got it. Most 
people do who look for trouble. Every third day for a 
month, the blue goat crossed the Run for another fight, 
and each time came home with his tail down. 

Then came the day when the blue goat started over 
the Run for his regular fight, and right in the middle of 
the foot log he met the O’Brien goat coming across on 
some errand of his own. The goats advanced until they 
stood in the middle of the log facing each other. The 
O’Brien goat looked at the blue goat he had always 
licked. He looked down at the fang like rocks fifteen 
feet below. Without a moment’s hesitation he lay down 
on the log and let the blue goat walk over him! 

From that day forth, the two goats never fought. The 
blue goat felt that the incident satisfied his honor. The 
O’Brien goat knew that he could still lick the Casey goat 
any time he wanted to. 

It does seem unfortunate that all diplomats and dic- 
tators do not know the story of the wise O’Brien goat. 


Deaf ears make dumb tale bearers. 


OUR FRIEND THE FARMER 


OW is the season when the 

farmer’s work is slack. His 
heaviest summer work is over and 
his crops are largely gathered. Now 
is the picnic time of year, and now 
is the time for the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of each Kiwanis club to crys- 
tallize into action our expressed de- 
termination to establish a better re- 
lation between the farmer and the city man. 

It is proverbial that to know a man is to like him. One 
of the biggest jobs Kiwanis has done on this continent 
is to bring men together so they will know each other. 
This, in its biggest aspect, is the bringing into closer 
relationship the men of Canada and the United States, 
thus establishing a better understanding between two 
great nations. Through our International organization 
we have not only brought Canada and the United States 
closer together, but we have brought north and south 
and east and west closer in our International conventions. 
In our district organizations we have brought into closer 
contact and created a better understanding between men 
of the same province or state. In our clubs we have 
brought men of various creeds and political views into 
closer relation, and they have become more tolerant of 
each other’s beliefs. 

The work of establishing a better relation between 
farmer and city man is but an extension of this greater 
harmony which we have created among the different units 
which go to make up Kiwanis. One day’s picnicking with 
a group of farmers, one day’s sympathetic conversation 
and one sympathetic handshake will do more to establish 
friendly relations than all the propaganda ever printed. 

Let us mix and mingle, both ourselves and our families, 
and learn that farmers are no longer straw chewing rubes, 
and city men not all slick rascals. Let’s talk over the 
various problems which beset both city and rural man, 
and we will soon find a common ground on which we can 
serve each other. 
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Combating S 


OUR hundred and forty million 
F tons of crop-raising soil leaves the 

State of Oklahoma every year and 
give as its new address. ““Somewhere 
along the bed of the Mississippi,” or 
“the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico.” 
Much of it could give an address any- 
where in the United States or the At- 
lantic Ocean, having been scattered 
far and wide by the terrific dust storms 
of the past three years. 

The same thing is true in varying 
degree, of every state in the Union. 
In a single year, some 3,000,000 tons 
of soil are washed and blown from the 
fields of this country. That represents 


the top-soil from more than 17,000 
good, fertile farms of 160 acres each. 
Sut it will never produce crops. It’s 
gone—to fill our streams and reser- 


voirs with worthless silt. 

Erosion in this country has already 
destroyed 100,000,000 acres of once- 
productive land,—according to results 
of an official reconnaissance survey of 
land conditions throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, 125,000,000 acres are 
well on the way to destruction, having 
lost all or most of its vital top-soil. 
With some 200,000 acres being aban- 
doned every year as unfit for further 
profitable cultivation, the end of fifty 
years will find the United States with 
insufficient arable land to support its 
population. 

It was a recognition of this prob- 
lem which led Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, with the ap- 
prova! of President Roosevelt, to es- 
tablish in his department 18 months 
ago, a new agency known as the Soil 
Erosion Service. At its head, Mr. 
Ickes placed H. H. Bennett, who for 
thirty years had studied the problem 
of erosion as a scientist in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Realizing perhaps better than any- 
one else, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Bennett realized also the fu- 
tility of attempting at the outset to 
control all the erosion in the coun- 
try. The only logical approach, he rea- 
soned, was one of education. Accord- 
ingly, he devised a nation-wide system 
of demonstration projects on which 
the government, with trained techni- 
cians and expert knowledge, would 


show farmers by actual accomplish- 
ment that the destruction of their land 
by erosion can be curbed through the 
application of simple, practical mea- 
sures of proper land use. 

That was a year and a half ago. 


oil Erosion 
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Today, the Service is carrying on 
37 of these demonstration projects in 
widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try. In addition it is conducting three 
huge land rehabilitation projects in 
the highly erodible Southwest,—one 
covering 16,000,000 acres on the Nav- 
ajo Indian Reservation in Arizona and 
New Mexico; another covering 12,000,- 
000 acres in the Rio Grande water- 
shed; and a third in the watershed of 
the Gila River, in Arizona. 

Each of the demonstration projects 
was selected with careful consideration 
of the representative nature of its soil 
problems so that the methods of ero- 
sion control applied by the Soil Ero- 
sion Service within the project area 
would be applicable with equally ef- 
ficient results to millions of acres in 
the surrounding regions. Eventually, 
the Service plans to establish a net- 
work of such areas to the end that far- 
mers everywhere throughout the coun- 
try may have, within easy reach, an 
opportunity to investigate and see for 
themselves the methods and beneficial 
results of erosion control. 

The problem of the Service is not 
merely one of terracing and gully- 
plugging. Rather, it is the broad prob- 
lem of land conservation. Great water- 
sheds and wind-erosion areas must be 
studied, their many _ ramifications 
charted. Weather conditions, intensity 
of the seasons, rainfall, natural fer- 
tility, forest conditions, contour of 
the land, types of adaptable crops and 
even the types of farming in a given 
area must be given full consideration 
in developing and executing an intel- 
ligent program of erosion control. 
Each of these factors is considered by 
the Soil Erosion Service in mapping 
out its plans. 

In carrying out the program for 
each project area, the Service employs 
all applicable methods of control, in- 
cluding strip-cropping, contour furrow- 
ing, terracing, retirement of submar- 
ginal lands from cultivation, planting 
of trees, grass and shrubbery, and 
other workable measures. All work is 
done on a strictly coéperative basis, 
with the farmers contributing from 
30 to 50 per cent of the cost in the 
way of labor and materials. An agree- 
ment is entered into with the owners 
or operators of all land on which work 
is done, whereby they agree to man- 
age their lands in accordance with 
plans worked out for each individual 
farm and put into operation by ex- 
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perts of the Soil Erosion Service. These 
agreements of operation and upkeep 
cover a period of five years, during 
which time the farmers agree to con- 
tribute the necessary labor and materi- 
als for the proper execution and main- 
tenance of the work. The Soil Erosion 
Service prepares detailed land-use 
plans for each farm and contributes 
such labor, seed, material and equip- 
ment as the owner or operator is un- 
able to obtain without assistance. 

A reconnaissance erosion survey of 
the United States, just completed by 
the Soil Erosion Service, shows that 
more than two million acres of ter- 
raced land in the State of Georgia 
alone have been essentially destroyed 
for further practical crop use. The 
building of terraces where they were 
not applicable, or failure to build 
them correctly and to maintain them, 
hastened the downfall of these former- 
ly fertile slopes. 

In spite of the obvious physical im- 
possibility of controlling erosion ex- 
cept by making extensive use of veg- 
etation in our control measures, some 
specialists today continue to assert 
that a method of attack employing a 
single implement of combat is the com- 
plete and final answer to the erosion 
problem. Unmistakable evidence to the 
contrary has been supplied by the ero- 
sion experiment stations, conducted by 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Roughly speaking, terracing alone 
will accomplish no more than from 15 
to 35 or 40 per cent of the necessary 
job of erosion control on most of the 
lands in the humid parts of the United 
States where erosion is a serious prob- 
lem. On the gentler sloping areas, es- 
pecially on the absorptive sandy soils, 
this method will, of course, accom- 
plish much more, even complete con- 
trol in some instances. On the steeper 
lands it will generally do more harm 
than good in the long run, and in some 
sections, such as the Palouse wheat 
belt of the Northwest, the method has 
little importance in erosion control 
programs. These conclusions are based 
on actual observations during the ero- 
sion survey of the country. 

Land kept bare of all vegetation has 
loss an average of 112 tons of soil 
per acre per annum, or more than 500 
times as much as was lost from fields 
devoted to alfalfa. From fields where 
a four-year rotation of corn, wheat 

(Turn to page 395) 
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HE recent efforts of the Thomas- 

ville club bore fruit with the build- 
ing of the new club in Cairo, which 
received its charter at a gala banquet 
on July 9. The affair was attended by 
representatives from Americus, Al- 
bany, Moultrie, Dawson and Sylvester, 
besides members of the Thomasville 
and Cairo clubs. A splendid program 
was put on by the sponsoring club, 
whose president, T. L. Spence, pre- 
sented the new club with a large Amer- 
ican flag. An official Kiwanis gong and 
president’s gavel, gifts of the other 
clubs in Division III, were presented 
by Lieutenant Governor J. W. Bush 
of Albany. District Governor Gordon 
Singleton of Macon made the formal 
presentation of the charter and gave 
an eloquent address and welcome to 
Kiwanis. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: W. H. Duckworth, president; 
Alvin B. Wight, first vice president; 
G. L. Worthy, second vice president; 
John A. Powell, secretary; J. C. Min- 
ter, treasurer; Jeff A. Pope, J. B. 
Rodenberry, J. S. Wight, R. R. Van- 
Landingham, H. T. Legette, J. V. Rog- 
ers and G. Maynard Smith, directors. 
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HE District Committee on Agricul- 

ture recently presented for the con- 
sideration of all clubs in the district 
an outline of a program which is being 
worked out in Division IV with great 
success. All of the clubs in this di- 
vision, including Boise, Nampa, Cald- 
well, Payette and Weiser offer the fol- 
lowing agricultural program, with sug- 
gestions to other clubs: 

1. One 4-H Club member sent to the 
Junior Short Course held in Mos- 
cow in June. 

No doubt this feature couid be fol- 
lowed by clubs in other divisions, Jun- 
ior Short Courses are held at other 
places. 

2. A corn improvement program is 
being sponsored by each club. 
Working through the county 
agents and _ district extension 
agents 4-H Corn Clubs are being 
organized in each county. 





The corn project idea could be used 
with sugar beets, hogs, poultry or any 
other suitable agricultural crop. It 
might even be a peach canning contest 
for 4-H Club girls in some sections. 

3. At the completion of the corn 

growing season local and district 
corn shows will be held. These 
will be combined with regular 
farmer’s night programs. It is 
planned to make the corn show 
project a five-year feature in this 
district. 
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UNE 27 was a gala day for the 

seven clubs of Division VII—Glen 
Falls, Lake Placid, Malone, Ogdens- 
burg, Plattburg, Saranac Lake and Ti- 
conderoga which met at Saranac Lake 
for a divisional conference and to help 
their host club in its first birthday cel- 
ebration. At ten o’clock the divisional 
conference was held with Lieutenant 
Governor F. C. Pond presiding and 
District Governor George H. Caddick 
and Secretary Wellington S. Jones in 
attendance. Both Governor Caddick 
and Secretary Jones took part in the 
various discussions and every member 








Two | hundred persons attended the inter-club meeting at Waukegan, IMineie, when ion Admiral Wat. 
T. Cluverius, right, retiring commandant of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station and the Ninth 


Naval District, and Sidney Smith, left, famous cartoonist, were the guests of honor. 
W. Freise of the Wamkegan club is shown in the center. 
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of the conference left with the knowl- 
edge that he had received something 
worthwhile to take back to his club. 

Following luncheon at the Elks Club, 
golf was enjoyed by many of the Ki- 
wanians while the ladies in attendance 
were cared for on sightseeing and shop- 
ping trips by wives of Saranac Lake 
members. 

That evening 218 Kiwanians and 
their guests adjourned to Durgan’s 
Grill, a short distance out of Saranac 
Lake for that club’s birthday party. 
At the speaker’s table Secretary Jones 
presided as master of ceremonies. The 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent James A. Fortune of the host 
club and the invocation was _ pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Oscar S. Plumb. 
Kiwanian Thomas P. Ward, mayor of 
Saranac Lake, welcomed all present to 
the village for this occasion and Thom- 
as Sheridan, vice-president of the Sar- 
anac Lake Rotary Club, offered greet- 
ings from his club. 

The first speaker of the evening 
was Past Governor John W. Genaway 
of Malone. Following his talk Secre- 
tary Jones introduced all the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the clubs of 
Division VII. One of the highlights of 
the celebration was the address of 





President Frank 
The Lake Forest, Illinois, club, with a 


delegation of 40 members, was given a prize for the largest number of visitors, while Elgin, Illinois, 


won 


the prize for coming the longest distance. 
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Kiwanians who took part in the skit, “Seeing Stars,’ 
Georges County, Maryland, clubs. Reading from left to right: Vice President George 











presented at the Manassas, Virginia, and Prince 
P. Mangan 


of the Washington club; Irving Diener, lieutenant governor for 1934, Capital District, John F. 
Webster, past president, Arlington County, Virginia, club; International Trustee Edwin F. Hill; 
Vice President John S. White of the Prince Georges County club; Arthur C. Keefer, past pres- 
ident of the Prince Georges County club; Harry G. Kimball, past president of the Washington 
club and also past governor; and James B. Edmunds, past president of the Washington club. 


Governor Caddick, who paid tribute to 
the Saranac Lake club for the fine 
work accomplished during its first year. 
A fine program of entertainment and 
dancing added much to the festivity 
of the occasion. 





CAPITAL 





ELLOWSHIP, fun and flowers fea- 

tured five fast-moving inter-club 
meetings of Division I on July 3 when 
17 Kiwanians from Washington, D. C., 
Alexandria and Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, and Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, visited each other’s club and 
the Manassas, Virginia, club. 

The fellowship and fun resulted from 
the exchange of pleasantries by those 
participating, while the flowers, two 
large boxes for each club visited, were 
presented through the generosity of 
Washington's florist members, George 
C, Shaffer and Z. D. Blackistone. These 
two good Kiwanians since joining the 
Washington club have each donated 
about 900 boxes of flowers for guests 
of the club. 

Members of the Washington club 
present at the five meetings in addi- 
tion to the Kiwanians Blackistone and 
Shaffer were James B. Edmunds, chair- 
man of the Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations; Vice-President George P. 
Mangan; Secretary Emeritus William 
N. Freeman, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance; Harry G. 
Kimball, past governor; International 
Trustee Edwin F. Hill; William F. 
Smith and Charles F. Dowd. 

Irving Diener, former lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and David C. Book, past pres- 
ident, represented the Alexandria club. 
Arlington County was represented by 
John F. Webster and Frank H. Rowe, 
past presidents, and Secretary John A. 
Cummins. Present from the Prince 
Georges County club were Arthur A. 
Keefer, past president, and Vice Pres- 
ident John S. White. 

At the Manassas and Prince Georges 


County meetings, Kiwanians Mangan, 
Edmunds, Keefer, Kimball, Webster 
and Diener viewed their “horoscopes” 
in an educational citizenship skit, ‘‘See- 
ing Stars.” Their views of the stars 
indicated the necessity of fun and friv- 
olity at club and inter-club meetings 
and showed that attendance, service 
and good citizenship are essential to 
the success of Kiwanis. The reference 
to good citizenship prompted Kiwanian 
Diener to make the “Eagle Scream” in 
an Independence Day oration that 
wound up with the last objective of 
Kiwanis International which comes 
from Article 2 of the Constitution and 
which urges the membership “to co- 
Cperate in creating and maintaining 
that sound public opinion and high 
idealism which make possible the in- 
crease of righteousness, justice, patrio- 
tism and good will.” 

The new Kiwanis Club of Pikesville, 
Maryland, the first club built under 
the administration of International 
President Harper Gatton, and spon- 
sored by the Towson, Maryland, 
club, received its charter on June 20 
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from District Governor C. Walter Cole. 
Present at the charter meeting were 
International and district officers and 
delegations from Towson, Annapolis, 
Frederick, Westminster, Baltimore and 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
Dover, Delaware, and Washington, D.C. 
Telegrams of congratulations from In- 
ternational President Harper Gatton 
and Internationa] Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker were read by Toastmaster 
Daniel H. Hamilton of the Baltimore 
ciub. 

The meeting was opened with “‘Amer- 
ica,” led by Milton Brooks, song lead- 
er of the Towson club, with the invo- 
cation by the Rev. Lowell S. Ensor, a 
member of the new club. President 
Corbin C. Cogswell gave the address of 
welcome which was responded to by 
Lawrence E. Ensor, past president of 
the Towson club. The charter was ac- 
cepted by President Cogswell from Dis- 
trict Governor Cole, who made a short 
inspirational talk. 

President John T. Hershner, on be- 
half of the Towson club, presented the 
new club with a gong and a gavel which 
were accepted by the Rev. Roger A. 
Walke. A Kiwanis banner, a gift of 
the Baltimore club, presented by Lieu- 
tenant Governor J. Ben Robinson, was 
accepted by James D. C. Downes. Vice 
President Lyman F. Milliken of the 
Annapolis club presented an American 
flag which was accepted by R. Ells- 
worth Jones and a Canadian flag, a 
gift of the Westminster club, was ac- 
cepted from President Lloyd A. Bow- 
ker by Jesse A. Hitchcock. The Capi- 
tal District Loving Cup was presented 
the new club for temporary display by 
the Dover club, President H. B. King 
making the presentation. 

The address of the evening, “Ki- 
wanis Ideals,” was made by J. Thomas 
Lyons, past president of the Baltimore 
club. Excellent music featured the 
meeting. In addition to the group 
singing, led by Chairman Brooks, 
there were delightful solos by Margaret 
Gordon Gorsuch and William Harvey. 
A male quartette consisting of Stewart 
Pickering, William Miller, Frank Baker 
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Each member of the Kiwanis Club of Omak, Washington, was asked to bring a worthy young 


school boy to a recent meeting and the result was highly successful. 
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and Ragner Stefansson also sang sev- 
eral numbers. The accompanists were 
Mrs. C. Harold Hurley, Mildred Har- 
vey and Mrs. E. W. Flayharty. The 
Symphony Trio which played during 
dinner included J. Stofberg, celloist; I. 
Berenson, violinist, and B. Koplowitz, 
pianist. 

Officers of the Pikesville club are 
Corbin C. Cogswell, president; George 
S. McCreedy, vice president; William J. 
Foley, secretary; and William F. Cogh- 
lan, treasurer. Comprising the board 
of directors are William P. Beall, Clar- 
ence E. Crusey, James D. C. Downes, 
Jesse A. Hitchcock, G. Albert Salter, 
Roger A. Walke and Walter I. Wells. 








_NEW ENGLAND _ 





FINE inter-club meeting was held 

at Rochester, New Hampshire, 
when that club celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary with members from the spon- 
soring club, Sanford, Maine, in attend- 
ance. The visiting club furnished the 
speaker and the entertainment. Charles 
W. Diggery of Sanford, who was pres- 
ent when the Rochester club was first 
built, spoke briefly on reflections of the 
past ten years. Then Robert Hollin- 
rake, also of Sanford, who for a period 
of twelve years has never missed a 
meeting of his club, was introduced. A 
moment of impressive silence was ob- 
served for those members who had 
passed on since the building of the 
club, 

The Sanford delegation, nearly every 
one of whom was wearing a suit of 
one of the latest weaves of Palm Beach 
cloth, thus advertising their chief local 
industry, brought their song leaders 
and their versatile Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Kenneth Wiley, who not only of- 
ficiated at the piano, but by special re- 
quest, sang a solo. A special soloist 
was Roland Gauchier, a vocalist of un- 
usual ability, whose songs added much 
to the evening’s enjoyment. Lieutenant 
Governor Wiley gave a short talk con- 
cerning his trip to the San Antonio 
Convention and Ronald Bridges, the 
principal speaker of the evening, gave 
a splendid address. He emphasized the 
crucial time, right now, after the halt 
in the New Deal. “We need a new pat- 
tern, a new design in government,” he 
said, “just as the Sanford mills are 
obliged to create new patterns, or ‘go 
under’.” 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Newton and 
Brookline were the sponsoring clubs of 
the Kiwanis Club of Roslindale-West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, which received 
its charter on June 25. The new club 
is the one-hundred-first in the New 
England District and enters the fold 
of Kiwanis International with a charter 
list of 42 members. 

About 200 guests attended the meet- 
ing, representing all of the New Eng- 
land states, and they were treated to 
an excellent dinner and a fine program 
of entertainment. President Frank A. 
East of the new club presented Lieu- 


tenant Governor Stephen R. Dow of 
Brookline as toastmaster. Addresses 
of welcome were delivered by the Hon. 
Frederic J. Dillon, Judge of Probate, 
and Capt. Thomas M. Gleavy of the 
Boston police department. Vice Presi- 
dent Harold Rand, of the new club re- 
sponded. To the roll call of guests, 18 
clubs responded, 120 visiting Kiwanians 
being present. 

The charter was presented by Dis- 
trict Governor James P. Gallagher of 
Newton and was accepted on behalf of 
the club by President East. The bell 
and gavel, gift of the Boston club, was 
presented by George A. Morin, past 
president, and the acceptance was by 
Gregory C. Prior, secretary of the Ros- 
lindale-West Roxbury club. 

President Arthur W. Brannen of the 
Brookline club presented a Kiwanis 
Banner to the new club, which was ac- 
cepted by Treasurer Harry H. Storer. 
United States and Canadian flags were 
presented also, the first by F. H. Paul 
of Newton, received by John Mulhern, 
a director of the club; the iatter pre- 
sented by District Secretary Everett W. 
Ireland and received by Immediate 
Past Governor E. Wesley Enman, a 
member of the new club. 

A very fine musical program was 
presented by Kiwanians Oscar Hunting 
of Boston, and Donald Gage of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, soloists, Miss 
Gladys Dearborn, dancer, and Walter 
Keeler, comedian. Emmett O’Brien’s 
orchestra furnished music for dancing. 


On June 17 at Lake Rohunta in 
Orange, Massachusetts, the annual 
ladies’ night and inter-club meeting 


under the auspices of the Orange club 
was held. Delegations were present 
from the Springfield and Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, clubs, the former head- 
ed by President Guy Pelton and the 
latter by Lieutenant Governor Harold 
L. Deane of Division II. Arthur Blair, 
past lieutenant governor of Division II, 
and Mrs. Blair, also attended. Due to 
the unavoidable absence of President 
George S. Donley of the host club, the 
office of presiding officer and toastmas- 
ter was filled by Vice President Roy 
Cooke. 


One of the major interests of the Kiwanis Club 
of Alliance, Ohio, is the Fairmount Children’s 
Home. The Kiwanis boy scout troop of the 
Home entered two booths in the annual Boy 
Scout Merit Badge Exhibit and Hobby Show 
which was a recent project of the club. Below are 
members of the Fairmount Children’s Home 40- 
piece band uniformed and directed by the club. 
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A plaque containing the names of 
the past presidents of the Orange club 
was unveiled by Braman B. Platts, who 
was received as a member on that date. 
Addresses of an historic nature were 
delivered by Howard Warren, past 
president, the Rev. Blair, Dr. Kirke L. 
Alexander and the Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske, all members of the Orange club. 
Governor James P. Gallagher delivered 
the principal address of the evening, 
his subject being, “The Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, New 
Hampshire, was host recently to the 
Berlin, New Hampshire, and the St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, clubs, the occa- 
sion being the annual ladies’ night and 
inter-club meeting. President Allen 
Moore of the host club presided. The 
entertainment from the Berlin club was 
directed by Harry Noyes and the St. 
Johnsbury entertainment was _ under 
the direction of Lieutenant Governor 
Lindol M. Scott. 

The meeting unanimously endorsed 
the Hotel Balsams at Dixville Notch 
as its choice for the District Conven- 
tion in 1936. One hundred and ten 
persons, including members and guests, 
heard the principal address of the eve- 
ning, delivered by Governor Gallagher, 
whose topic was “Service.” 

One hundred and twenty-seven Ki- 
wanians, including District Governor 
James P. Gallagher, District Secretary 
Everett Ireland and Lieutenant Gover- 
nors W. J. Coutanche and G. Ernest 
Spear met in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, for the third inter-club meeting 
held in Division IV, with the traveling 
Friendship Chest as the center of in- 
terest, 

The Taunton, Massachusetts, club 
brought the chest to New Bedford and 
it was’ opened with two keys, one held 
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by each club, and the records of the 
meeting were deposited before re- 
locking the chest. 

President Charles L. Booth of New 
Bedford presided at the meeting and 
Daniel W. Hinckley, chairman of the 
New Bedford club Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, was toastmaster. Dis- 
trict Governor Gallagher spoke briefly, 
the address of the evening being deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Ernest McGregor of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, past governor, 
who took for his topic, “Flood Tide.” 
Music was furnished by the New Bed- 
ford Quartette. 





ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


HE scheme of the District Commit- 

tee on Attendance of sending out six 
bulletins, spacedsome three weeks apart, 
starting at the first of the year and 
completed by June first, worked out 
very successfully in this district. The 
committee is heartily in favor of at- 
tendance contests, and recommends one, 
two, or perhaps three short intensive 
contests in every club during the year, 
of four, five or six weeks’ duration. 

In one of their bulletins, the com- 
mittee published an outline of a unique 
attendance contest originated by Sandy 
Wakeling of the Kingston, Ontario, 
club and carried out with great success 
in that club under the direction of Wat- 
tie Macnee. The contest was based on 
a stock-selling proposition in a corpo- 





ration promoted within the club in 
which dividends on the shares are 
guaranteed. 


The scheme as outlined is based on 
a 52-week contest, with the value of 
the shares at one cent, but this idea 
may be modified to suit conditions; for 
example, the contest might be limited 
to 25 weeks with the value of the 
shares at five cents. 

In the Kingston club a stock board 
was displayed in a prominent place in 
the luncheon room. According to their 
plan, if a member resigns or leaves the 
club for any reason, his name on the 
board will have under it, “Stock Sold 
Out” and his stock will be forfeited to 
the corporation and used to increase 
dividends. If a member joins the club 
during the year a line will appear 
under his name on the Board as far 
down as to equal the number of meet- 
ings held up to the time he joins. Each 
day’s attendance at club meetings puts 
up the member’s stock one point. In 
order that attendance records may be 
kept up, the district committee urges 
attendance of other club meetings when 
away from home. In each week’s club 
notice should be printed the names of 
the members and the amount of mar- 
gin required from each when any is due, 














_TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 








NE OF the highlights of the San 
Antonio Convention for Kiwan- 
ians from this district was the district 


dinner held in the Crystal ballroom 
of the Gunter Hotel—the largest din- 
ner ever held by the district at any 
International convention. More than 
485 were present and it was truly a 
joyous affair, with Governor Joe O. 
Naylor presiding. International Vice 
President William R. Cockburn of Tor- 
onto, Ontario, and International Trea- 
surer H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, were honored guests at the 
meeting, and during dinner Interna- 
tional President (now Immediate Past 
President) William J. Carrington 
dropped in to make a few inspirational 
remarks. 

Introduction of the past district gov- 
ernors in attendance was made during 
the evening, those present being Edd 
L. Hisel of Capitol Hill, Oklahoma, 
Immediate Past Governor; Walter L. 
Morris of Fort Worth, Texas; L. D. 
Hudson of Dewey, Oklahoma; and L. 
A. McDonald of Denton, Texas. The 
lieutenant governors who were present 
were also introduced and_ rousing 
cheers were given each. Fine enter- 
tainment consisting of various groups 
which featured the convention was 
under the direction of Thomas Hus- 
selton, chairman of the International 
Committee on Music. 

e 

Approximately 150 Kiwanians and 
guests were present at the charter 
night meeting of the new Beeville, 
Texas, club, when visitors from San 
Antonio, Corpus Christi, Alice, Sinton 
and Raymondville, Texas, responded to 
the introduction of guests. District 
Governor Joe O. Naylor of San An- 
tonio was the principal speaker and 
guest of honor. The Rev. Dan A. Lan- 
ing of the new club was toastmaster 
and the invocation was offered by the 
Rev. Sam B. Hill. Rees Wade gave the 
address of welcome which was re- 
sponded to by C. W. Perkins of Alice, 
the sponsoring club. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Roger F. Robinson’s interesting 
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under-privileged child fund. 


ional night picture was taken when the Kiwanis Club of Albert Lea, Minnesota, was 
by Kiwanian W. L. Palmer, who provided a splendid picnic dinner for the meeting, with 
the understanding that the $40.00 which the club usually spent 
This idea has worked out very nicely in the Albert Lea club on 
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talk was followed by the charter pre- 
sentation address by Governor Naylor, 
who anticipated that the enthusiasm 
and energy of the new club would re- 
sult in some very worthwhile activities 
for the community. President Jack 
Hathaway of the Beeville club ac- 
cepted the charter. 

The newly elected officers and di- 
rectors are: Jack Hathaway, president; 
Nick Karl, vice president; Otto Schvab, 
secretary; Bert L. Wright, treasurer; 
George Serur, Glen D. Smith, Joe 
Ramirez, Dean Wilson, R. J. Hintz, 
Paul T. Granberry, M. T. Marsh and 
Coy White, directors. 





~NEW JERSEY © 


ORTY-FIVE New Jersey delegates 

left San Antonio greatly inspired 
and better equipped to carry out the 
district’s program for the coming year. 
They were fortunate in having Dr. 
Carrington as their presiding officer, 
with Thomas Husselton, of Atlantic 
City, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music, leading the music 
and Past Governor Will T. Bingham 
of Millville serving as chairman of the 
program committee. 

At the district dinner held at Gunter 
Hotel, and attended by 42, a fine 
spirit of fellowship prevailed. Among 
the guests of honor at this affair were 
President Carrington and Mrs. Car- 
rington, Past Governor Bingham and 
Mrs. Bingham, Kiwanian Husselton 
and Mrs. Husselton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors Fred Barnes, John Sherman 
and Charles Phillips and Mrs. Barnes 
and Mrs. Sherman. 

Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns and Walter Weiser delivered 
inspiring talks which were accorded 
hearty applause, and the program in- 
cluded some very fine musical numbers 
provided by the entertainment com- 
mittee. 











for food would go to swell the 


several occasions. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS 
ARKANSAS 


‘] HE best district dinner I ever 
attended at an International 
convention”—that was the unanimous 
comment of club members and their 
guests as they departed from the Mit- 
ro Grill at the close of their district 
dinner in San Antonio. In the absence 
: of Governor Claude E. Faulhaber, who, 
as a member of the Little Rock Club 
Quartet was appearing at seven other 
district dinners, Lieutenant Governor 
Henry Thiessen of Division X served as 
toastmaster, and he proved to be a 
past master at the art. For more than 
two hours and a half all 138 present 
enjoyed an occasion of good fellowship 
and entertainment under the direction 
of D. R. (Dynamite) Alexander, of 
Kansas City, Missouri, Mrs. Harvey 
Webb of Springfield, Missouri, James 
Idol of Harrisonville, Missouri, and 
Earl Mitchell of Excelsior Springs, also 
acted as top-notch leaders in directing 
oid time favorites. Everyone sang, 
and everyone enjoyed it. Interspersed 
with the singing came the special mu- 
sical numbers arranged by Thomas 
Husselton and provided by the various 
musical groups who were so gener- 
ously contributing to the convention 
programs—the Corpus Christi Trio, the 
Taylor Trio, the El Paso Glee Club, 
the Little Rock Quartet and several 
Ps other individual artists, including Mrs. 
Ray Bond of Joplin, Missouri. 
International Trustees A. Copeland 
Callen and George E. Snell extended 
the greetings of Kiwanis International. 
Past Governor L. O. Ripley, John P. 














Davidson and Blanchard S. Tual and 
eight of the eleven lieutenant gov- 
ernors of the district were also intro- 
duced. The banquet speaker was Past 
Governor Tual, who lived up to his 
reputation as one of the best speakers 
to have served the district in an official 
capacity. His message served not only 
to point the direction for further 
Kiwanis service but to help provide 
the inspiration. Just before the meet- 
ing adjourned International President 
(now Immediate Past President) Car- 
rington extended his greetings to the 
district in person. 

Carroll Thibault, chairman of the 
District Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations, was called upon for a brief 
announcement concerning the District 
Inter-Club Week, scheduled for Sep- 
tember 9 to 13, inclusive. He urged 
that everyone present renew the en- 
joyment of the occasion through at- 
tendance at inter-club meetings. 

* 

The charter night, dinner-dance 
meeting on July 17 of the newly 
built club of Baden, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was a gala occasion, held at the 
Norwood Hills Country Club, with al- 
most 1000 Kiwanians and their guests 
present. International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker was the special guest of 
honor at the meeting. He had been 
greeted at the station and escorted in 
the club’s official car, a New Ford V8, 
by the reception committee which in- 
cluded Governor Claude E. Faulhaber, 
Past Governors John Hill and Lee W. 
Grant, Lieutenant Governor Charles B. 
Holman, Harry F. Kendall, President 
William H. Oonk of the North Side, 
St. Louis club, Jewell Wendal, chair- 
man of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
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District convention, President Dudley 
M. Hewette and Secretary Elmer C. 
Voss of the Baden club, and Charles 
Hatfield, representing the mayor of the 
city of St. Louis. 

A brief address of welcome was ex- 
tended by Kiwanian Stanley Hill, prin- 
cipal of the Baden schools, to which 
Lieutenant Governor Holman _re- 
sponded. President Russell F. Harstick, 
on behalf of the South Side, St. Louis, 
club, presented the new club with a 
gavel and gong. Former Lieutenant 
Governor Edward M. Ruddy presented 
the club with a beautiful American 
flag and staff from the North Side, St. 
Louis, club. 

Governor Faulhaber made an im- 
pressive address, at the close of which 
he presented the charter to President 
Hewette. Following songs by John 
Powers of the Baden club, toastmaster 
William D. Aufderhide, former lieu- 
tenant governor and a member of the 
South Side club, introduced Interna- 
tional Secretary Parker, who presented 
his conception of Kiwanis. 

Dancing, songs and floor shows pro- 
vided entertainment for this brilliant 
affair, which proved to be a great stim- 
ulus to all the clubs in Division 1. 
During the course of the evening many 
parties were organized for the District 
Convention to be held in Springfield, 
Missouri, October 20-23. 

The officers and directors of the 
Baden club are: Dudley M. Hewette, 
president; Raymond L. Yoachum, vice 
president; Elmer C. Voss, secretary- 
treasurer; W. Ralph Hart, Fred C. 
Meyer, Stanley Hill, Roy H. Bergmann, 
Charles C. Lelly, Harry Parker, Louis 
W. Deuser and Harold P. Friederich, 


directors. 
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Dedication of Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet at Port Huron. 
McAlister, Governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; 


of Fred G. 











thoto by Askar-Shain, Port Huron 
Left to right: Alec McAlister, son 
Ford Rea, Port Huron, 


American Sea Scout; Jack Crag, Sarnia, Canadian Sea Scout; Harper Gatton, International President; 
and Mrs. Harper Gatton. 


Port Huron, Michigan, and Sarnia, Ontario, 
Erect Kiwanis Boundary Tablet 


N one of the most impressive and 
| brilliant programs ever staged by 

Kiwanis to emphasize and perpet- 
uate the blessings of peace, outstand- 
ing Kiwanians of two nations dedicated 
a Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet on 
the bank of the St. Clair River at 
Port Huron at sundown, July 2. 

More than 1,000 persons gathered in 
the soft twilight of a perfect summer 
day to witness the ceremonies, for 
which the blue water of the majestic 
river, reflecting lights on passing boats 
and the Canadian and American 
shores, made a perfect background, 
symbolic of peace. 

The tablet is mounted on a lime- 
stone monument, on a concrete base, 
within a few feet of the path traveled 
by the thousands of tourists who cross 
and recross the river here every year. 
Use of the site was donated by the 
Port Huron and Sarnia Ferry Com- 
pany. In a copper cylinder in the 
concrete base, copies of Port Huron 
and Sarnia newspapers, rosters of the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Port Huron and Sar- 
nia, which erected the tablet, and 
other documents were placed. 

“In the years ahead, hundreds of 
thousands of persons will pass this 
way and, as they read the inscription 
on this tablet, they will offer a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the friendship that 
joined individuals into families, fam- 
ilies into communities, communities 
into cities, cities into nations and 
Canada and the United States into a 
common brotherhood of man,’ Inter- 


national President Harper Gatton said 
in the dedication address. 
program was 


The opened by a 


march, ‘“‘United America”’ played by the 
Port Huron Kiwanis Band, directed by 
Frank O. Staiger, after which Dr. Her- 
man Rosenwasser, rabbi of Mt. Sinai 
synagogue, Port Huron, gave the invo- 
cation. 

“For over a century the people of 
two great nations have lived side by 
side without those concrete fortifica- 
tions which suggest the forces of evil 
and destruction—recognizing Divine 
principles and mutual understanding 
as the only fortress and safeguard,” 
Rabbi Rosenwasser said. “That this 
holy aspiration may continue to eter- 
nity, we now pray Thee, O Lord!” 

After the invocation, R. Sherman 
Jones, vice chairman of the Port 
Huron Boundary Tablet Committee, 
introduced Clifford O’Sullivan, past 
president of the Port Huron club, as 
master of ceremonies. Mr. O’Sullivan 
introduced George L. Harvey, mayor 
of Port Huron, and E. L. Bedard, 
mayor of Sarnia, who welcomed those 
who had come to attend the cere- 
monies. International Trustee Claude 
A. Dock, member of the Northwest 
Detroit club, was next introduced. 

“Kiwanians are dedicated to a pro- 
gram of international undertsanding 
and good will,’ Trustee Dock said. 
“We of the United States and Canada 
have traded back and forth across an 
artificial boundary and our relations 
have been pleasant. The Kiwanis 
Boundary Peace Tablet project is in- 
tended to foster this relationship.” 

In his dedication address, Interna- 
tional President Gatton stressed the 
“happy relationship between’ the 
United States and Canada, which fur- 
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nishes the world its most persuasive 
illustration of ‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men.’ ” 

International Vice President Gordon 
S. Dodington of Toronto, Ontario, di- 
rected the attention of the audience to 
the fact that the dedication was taking 
place between Canada’s Dominion Day, 
July 1 and America’s Independence 
Day, July 4. “The ties of friendship, 
developed through Kiwanis, go far to 
mitigate hatred, suspicion and ani- 
mosity, so prevalent in the world to- 
day,” he said. “If this spirit of friend- 
ship could be spread throughout the 
world, war would cease.” 

Louis A. Weil, editor of The Port 
Huron Times Herald, declared that 
there was never a time in the history 
of the world when public demonstra 
tions for peace, such as this tablet 
dedication, were more needed. ‘We 
citizens of the two greatest democra- 
cies ought to thank God we live under 


the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes,”’ he said, 
Frank P. Dawson, Sarnia, former 


chairman of the Committee on United 
States-Canada Week, read messages of 
commendation from R. B. Bennett, 
premier of Canada, and M. F. Hep- 
burn, premier of Ontario. Hon. Frank 
D. Fitzgerald, governor of Michigan, 
also wired commendation. 

The tablet was unveiled by Alec Mc- 
Alister, son of Fred G. McAlister, 
London, Ontario, governor of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District, after 
a fanfare by the band and while the 
audience stood. 

Rev. N. S. Sichterman, Port Huron, 
past governor of the Michigan District, 
gave the benediction and the band 
played “Star Spangled Banner’ to 
close the program. 

Among those on the platform, in 
addition to those who took part in 
the program, were: Mrs. Gatton, wife 
of the International President; Fred 
G. McAlister, London, governor of the 
Ontario - Quebec - Maritime District; 
Forney W. Clement, Ann Arbor, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Michigan Dis- 
trict; Allan Kneale, London, lieutenant 
governor, Ontario - Quebec - Maritime 
District; John N. Kantner, East De- 
troit, lieutenant governor, Michigan 
District; Donald A. Johnston, Detroit, 
first president of the first Kiwanis 
club; George J. Hass and Charles J. 
Rapp, both of Detroit, charter mem- 
bers of the first Kiwanis club; Conrad 
N. Church, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pontiac; Bruce B. Calkins, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Clair Shores; Charles Hummrich, pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club of Mt. 
Clemens. 

James McDonald, president, Kiwanis 
Club of Sarnia; Park Manross, presi- 
dent, Kiwanis Club of London; Dr. 
Verne Kinzie, president, Kiwanis Club 
of Chatham, Ontario; Mrs. Frieda Mae 
Moore, Sarnia, queen of the Blue 
Water Carnival; Princess Ojijetekha 
of the Mohawk Indians; Miss Marion 
Powless, St. Clair, member of the car- 
nival queen’s court; Mrs. Elvera G. 
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Morrison, president, Port Huron Zonta 
club; Mrs. Vera E. Webster, past 
president, Zonta club; L. Bartolme, 
Spanish Consul in Detroit. 

Herbert A. Couse, president, Sarnia 
Rotary club; Albert E. Sole, president, 
Sarnia Kinsmen club; John Purves, 
president, Sarnia Lions club; Clifford 
Love, president, Kiwanis Club of In- 
gersoll, Ontario; Jack M. Adolph, mem- 
ber, Kiwanis Club of St. Boniface, 
Manitoba; and members of the Ki- 
wanis Boundary Tablet Committees of 
the Sarnia and Port Huron clubs. 
Frank P. Dawson, K.C., was chairman 
of the Sarnia Committee, the other 
members of which were Dr. A. G. 
Campbell, Captain W. F. Howell and 
Dr. W. S. Hunt. Members of the Port 
Huron committee were Edward S. 
Snover, former chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on _ Publicity, 
chairman; R. Sherman Jones, vice 
chairman; Leo E. Wetzel and Dr. 
Douglas Treadgold. 


District Governor McAlister was the 
principal speaker at a joint meeting of 
the Port Huron and Sarnia clubs 
which preceded the dedication cere- 
monies. More than 225 Kiwanians 
and guests attended. 

Past Governor Sichterman was 
chairman, International President Gat- 
ton, Mrs. Gatton and other prominent 


Kiwanians were introduced. On be- 
half of the clubs, R. Sherman Jones 
presented a bouquet to Mrs. Gatton. 


Dr. D. J. McColl, president of the Port 
Huron club, presided and the Port 
Huron Kiwanis Band played. Albert 
Dunham, song leader of the Kiwanis 


Club of Royal Oak, Michigan, led com- 
munity singing. 
Kiwanians from Detroit, Mt. Clem- 


ens, Royal Oak, Ypsilanti, St. Clair 
Shores and Pontiac, Michigan; Inger- 
soll, Toronto, London, Brantford and 
Chatham, Ontario; and Warren, Ohio, 
were present. 


Kiwanis Boundary Tablet Erected on St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick - Calais, Maine, Bridge 


time Division of the Ontario-Que- 

bec-Maritime District, and Divi- 
sion IX of the New England District, 
coéperated with the Kiwanis Club of 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick, in the 
erection and dedication of 2 Kiwanis 
Boundary Good Will Peace Tablet 
which was placed on International 
Bridge connecting St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick and Calais, Maine. The 
dedication was held on King George’s 
birthday, May 6. 

This tablet is the first to be erected 
on the initiative of a Canadian club or 
Canadian district. 

The unveiling was handled by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Harry Murphy of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Lieutenant 
Governor John Quinn of Bangor, Maine, 
both of whom made addresses on the 
occasion. Greetings were brought by 
Mayor Beckett of Calais and Mayor 
Wilson of St. Stephen, and short ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. William S. 
Tupper, a member of the legislature of 


T ‘time’ Kiwanis clubs in the Mari- 














Left: 


of the unveiling of the Kiwanis Boun 


Harry C. Murphy (facing camera) of Halifax, Nova 
land District, at the dedication. Right: 


the State of Maine, and Hon. G. H. I. 
Cockburn, M. L. A., representing the 
Province of New Brunswick. President 
Marven W. McCoomb of the St. Stephen 
club was master of ceremonies and Rev. 
J. T. Ibbott, former lieutenant gover- 
nor in the Maritime Division, an- 
nounced the invocation. 

In his address, Lieutenant Governor 
Murphy said, ‘‘With conditions the 
way they stand in the world at the 
present time, with the various ‘isms 
which are trying to rule the world. 
with Germany mobilizing almost con- 
stantly, with the unrest and discontent 
in Russia and talk of war all over 
Europe, could this friendly gesture de- 
picting so well the true spirit of inter- 
national good will and peace have 
taken place at a more opportune time? 
Only such a spirit of mutual trust, con- 
fidence, good wil] and complete under- 
standing will make _ possible’ the 
existence of peace and harmonious re- 
lations between the nations of the 
world.” 
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At an inter-club meeting in the eve- 
ning featured by 100 per cent attend- 
ance of the St. Stephen club, Governor 
James P. Gallagher of the New Eng- 
land District, delivered the principal 
address. His message was interspersed 
with much Irish humor and was lis- 
tened to with keen enjoyment and ap- 
preciation by the large gathering of 
Kiwanians and their guests. He pointed 
out the lesson to the world plainly 
shown in the century-old peace and 
genuine friendliness that exists be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
and referred to the outstanding part 
that Kiwanis is playing today in bind- 
ing together such international friend- 


ships. Governor Gallagher also made 
kindly reference to the events of the 
day, paying generous tribute to the 
high qualities and character of 


His Majesty King George. Messages 
from Immediate Past President Wil- 
liam J. Carrington, Governor Fred G. 
McAlister of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District and Premier Angus 
MacDonald of Nova Scotia, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Halifax were 
read. 

Past President W. W. Quartermain 
introduced the visiting Kiwanians. The 
clubs that took part included: Augusta, 


Bangor, Madison and _ Waterville, 
Maine; Halifax, Sydney, Liverpool, 
Yarmouth, Truro, and Digby, Nova 


Scotia; and St. John and St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick. 

In his message Premier MacDonald 
said: “It is with great pleasure that I 
send to our fellow Kiwanians on both 
sides of the border my sincere good 
wishes on this notable occasion on which 
they are gathered. This tablet, eventu- 
ally to be linked by similar monuments 
with the memoria] unveiled in Van- 
couver by the late President Harding, 
fittingly commemorates, in this jubilee 
year of His Gracious Majesty, the long 
years of peace along our defenceless 
frontiers and the happy relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
no less than between the Kiwanians of 
our two countries.” 

Lieutenant Governor Murphy paid 
tribute to the St. Stephen club for the 
major part it played in the erection 
of this tablet. 
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Scotia, Lieutenant Governor, Division II. Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, who had charge 
Tablet, and James P. Gallagher (with back to camera) of Newton, Massachusetts, Governor of the New Eng- 
Scene showing crowd who attended the dedication. 
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®@ "The Mikado” Presented 
by Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Halifax Kiwanians are noted for 
their ability to carry a task through to 
a successful conclusion and their re- 
cent presentation of “The Mikado,” 
that famous Gilbert and Sullivan 
Comic Opera, proved no exception. It 
only served to strengthen the reputa- 
tion of the club for fine entertainment, 
for from the rising of the curtain until 
the closing scene, not a slow action nor 
a dull moment marred the interest of 
the large and appreciative audiences. 
The entire proceeds of the perform- 
ances went toward the club’s under- 
privileged child fund. 

An editorial in The Halifax Mail car- 
ried high praise for the club’s achieve- 
ments. It read in part, “Halifax Ki- 
wanians have been responsible for 
many kind acts that have benefitted 
the community in general, and among 
these, well to the forefront, is the work 
in behalf of under-privileged children, 
a very important phase of their pro- 
gram. They have achieved another 
outstanding success in their production 
of ‘The Mikado,’ and not only have 
they afforded exceptionally pleasing en- 
tertainment for the public, but have 
made it possible for this city once more 
to congratulate itself upon the excel- 
lence of the musical and dramatic tal- 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


ent to be found among its residents. 
Halifax has rea] reason to offer thanks 
that the Kiwanis club was introduced 
to the city, and that it is such a flour- 
ishing organization, with every prom- 
ise of a long series of fruitful years 
before it.” 


® A Worth-While Task Completed 
at Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


A miracle of modern surgery, made 
possible with the financial assistance 
of the Kittanning club, has enabled a 
little girl to walk again after having 
been afflicted with tuberculosis of the 
bone for almost ten years. The little 
girl, Betty Yates, and her father were 
present at a meeting of the club re- 
cently to express personally their gra- 
titude. One of the features of the 
meeting was the song of thanks which 
Betty composed, with the help of her 
father, and sang. It was a touching 
tribute and the members felt amply re- 
paid for their work in securing physi- 
cians and hospital accommodations— 
for their help in rebuilding the life of 
a youngster. Dr. J. B. F. Wyant, a 
member of the club, was one of the 
physicians in charge of this case. Mr. 
Yates highly praised his unfailing in- 
terest for over eight years in Betty’s 
welfare. 
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® Monett, Missouri, 
Has Successful Clinic 


One of the most important of the 
Monett club’s recent activities is the 
large clinic which it conducted in the 
spring. Word was sent to each family 
whose children had been given help 
through the club during the past two 
years, calling attention to the clinic 
and requesting that they get in touch 
with others in their communities need- 
ing such help. As the names of new 
or prospective patients were received, 
a letter was sent by the club to each 
one, inviting him to attend the clinic. 

The ladies of the community who 
had taken nurses’ training prepared 
the patients for the examinations and 
assisted the doctors. Other groups of 
helpers served as historians and regis- 
tration clerks. Dr. Frank Dickson 
of Kansas City, Missouri, handled the 
orthopedic cases, Dr. W. B. Post of 
Carthage took care of the eye cases 
and Dr. W. L. Post of Joplin took over 
the ear, nose and throat cases. Dur- 
ing the day 248 cases were enrolled— 
74 orthopedic cases and 174 eye, ear, 
nose and throat cases. 

Present at the clinic were Miss Doris 
Schenck of the Cappar Foundation and 
Miss Alberta Chase, executive secre- 
tary of the Missouri Society for Crip- 
pled Children. The latter said that 
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The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California, recently turned out en masse to plant a young forest 

of trees on the grounds of the McKinley Home for Boys, an institution to which the club devotes 

much energy. Above are members with some of the boys from the Home; President John F. East- 

wood is digging the hole. Since that time the club has been busy with the distribution up and 

down the Pacific coast of several hundred thousand striking “Save Your Forests 
windshield stickers. 


this was the largest and most success- 
ful clinic she had ever attended. The 
big task of the club now is to follow 
up all of these cases, taking care of 
the emergency work first and the oth- 
ers as fast as possible. 


© Tell City, Indiana, 
Furnishes Wheel Chair 


The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of this club, in their work with 
crippled children, found that the 
school system in Tell City did not have 
proper equipment for the use of crip- 
pled youngsters. The club therefore 
made arrangements for the provision 
of a specially designed wheel chair 
which allows the children to be com- 
fortable, provides a place for them to 
read and write easily, and, above all, 
allows them to move about the room 
and building as they please. 

The child using this chair at the 
present time is an infantile paralysis 
victim who was unable to walk until 
the Tell City club took charge of her 
case and furnished medical treatment. 
Today she is back in school and with 
the help of the wheel chair can get 
along very nicely. She was even able 
to attend a meeting of the Kiwanis 
club recently. The chair will remain 
in the school after she is through with 
it for the use of any other crippled 
children who may come along from 
time to time. 


® Pensacola, Florida, Is 
a Building Club 

For years Pensacola was known 
as the isolated club, being about 
150 miles away from any other club. 
But now it has some neighbors—new 
clubs at Crestview and Milton, both 30 
miles away, and full credit for spon- 
soring them goes to Pensacola. 

In addition to building clubs, this 
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undertake the work was composed of 
Sidney P. Levy, C. C. Webb, M. A. 
Lischkoff, C. J. Heinberg, Lansing 
Smith, John M. Coe, Robert Palmer and 
Richard Merritt. The building was 
constructed by FERA labor and is 
being maintained by the city and 
county. Besides sponsoring this ac- 
tivity, the Pensaloca club donated 
equipment for the sanatorium. 

Thus this active club of Pensacola 
exemplifies the slogan it thoroughly be- 
lieves in—“‘We Build.” 


® Dental Clinic at Plainfield, 
New Jersey 

The proceeds of the Kiwanis Show 
Boat presented by the club have 
helped in establishing the dental clinic 
for the use of under-privileged school 
children. This project was set up as 
one of the major objectives of the 
club recently, under the direction of 
Chairman Theodore S. Laing, Robert 
Heron, George O. Stevens, Jr., W. 
Frank Howard, Willard E. Bach and 
Thomas C. Keiser. Throughout the 
past year Dr. Laing has been holding a 
dental clinic in his office for two hours 
each Wednesday morning, the children 
attending being allowed to obtain den- 


Kiwanis stronghold finds time to pro- tal work for the cost of the materials. 
mote such activities as 


the tuberculosis sanato- { 
rium which was dedicated 
recently, with President 
John M. Coe presiding. 
This fine institution, ac- 
commodating 20 patients 
is the first of its kind in 
the entire state. . 
It was in the early part | 
of 1934 that the club be- 
gan the project, following 
the issuance of a report 
by the Florida Tubercu- 
losis and Health Associa- 
tion which showed an | 
appalling death rate in | 
the state due to tubercu- | 
losis. The committee to | 
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Courtesy of the Carter Studios 


Taking part in the dedication services of the tuberculosis sanatorium sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Pensacola, Florida, were Dr. Allen S. Cutts, left, delivering the invocation, President John M. Coe, 


center front, with hand on chair, and Max Heinberg, standing, lower right. 
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The creating of a park and sportsman’s playground has been one of the major activities of the Kiwanis Club of Marinette, Wisconsin, during the past 
three years. Left, Harry Conant, past president of the club, receiving the land title from Louis E. Ness. Right, members of the club at play in their 


® Marinette, Wisconsin, on Its Own 
Hand, is Creating a Park and 
Sportsman's Playground 

One of the few remaining naturally 
beautiful waterfalls in the Three 
Falls area in Wisconsin that has not 
been dammed by power interests is 
being preserved by Kiwanis. 

Marinette Kiwanians have obtained 
a deed to 40 acres on the Thunder 
near Three Falls about 40 miles north- 
west of the city. The club has been 
planting trees, clearing parts of the 
land, and generally improving it, with 
the view of its becoming a county park 

a haven for fishermen and nature 
lovers, 

The tract is situated on one of the 
finest trout streams in Wisconsin, a 
few rods from three beautiful little 
falls, for which the area is named. 
Only a few miles from High Falls, the 
rushing waters of the Thunder roar 
over three cataracts as they tumble 
into the bare rock chasms below. Ever- 
greens and hardwoods along the river 
banks make a perfect setting for out- 
ings—a veritable sportsman’s camping 
paradise. 

Three years ago, Harry Conant, 
then president of the Kiwanis club, 
received the land title from Louis E. 
Ness, chairman of the county board, 
also a Kiwanian, and the Marinette 
club came into possession of the tract, 
tax free. 

Last year, with the aid of the coun- 
ty agent, Charles Drewry, another Ki- 
wanian, club members planted thou- 
sands of seedlings. Old timber and 





The eleventh annual Kiwanis-Farmer picnic of the Kiwanis Club of State College, Pennsylvania, was a great success. 


own ya 


fallen trees are being removed and 
underbrush entanglements are being 
cleared away. Week-end excursions 
by Kiwanis club members have been 
made to Three Falls for both work 
and play. 

Dr. M. D. Bird conceived the idea of 
the park, and to him must go most of 
the credit for completing the plans. 
He actually took the option on the 
land and then sold the club on the 
idea. Taking members of the club to 
this area with him, he sold them on 
the possibilities of this tract and con- 
vinced them of the value of the county 
park plan. Result—the Three Falls 
project was launched in the spring of 
1932. Kiwanis is taking a definite part 
in preserving Three Falls as a beauty 
spot, which will eventually be opened 
to the public as a park and sports- 
man’s playground, 


@ Kiwanis-Farmer Picnic 
at State College, Pennsylvania 

The eleventh annual Kiwanis-Far- 
mer picnic was conceded by the 2000 
who attended it to be the most suc- 
cessful one ever held. This event is 
a leading feature of the club’s agri- 
cultural program and is a gala oc- 
casion each year for Kiwanians and 
their farmer friends for miles around. 

The picnic is an all-day affair with 
a basket dinner at noon, and the pro- 
gram is arranged by a combined com- 
mittee of Kiwanians and farmers. 
There are no speeches or formal] pro- 
grams, the entire day being devoted to 
sports, games, contests and visiting. 


Some features of the recent picnic 
were a cow-calling contest, a log-saw- 
ing contest, horse-shoe pitching and 
other competitive games, races and 
sports for boys, girls, men and women. 
More than 40 prizes donated by mer- 
chants of State College were awarded 
the winners in the various events. 

J. C. Shoemaker, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, was chair- 
man of the general committee and 
Kiwanian W. H. Seckinger headed the 
special committees on sports and en- 
tertainment. The State College club 
considers this picnic, which grows in 
popularity year by year, a valuable 
means of promoting friendly relations 
and understanding between the busi- 
ness men and farmers. 


® Hartford, Connecticut, Puts 
on Business Exposition 

An exposition featuring the busi- 
ness activity of its members was put 
on recently by this club with great 
success. More than 50 interesting and 
varied booths were open for the in- 
spection of the public. Included among 
the exhibitors were automobile, insur- 
ance, sporting goods, furniture, bak- 
ery, decorating, banking and other 
firms. Admission to the exposition 
was free but each member paid for 
his display space, the proceeds going 
to the club. One of the main purposes 
of the show was to acquaint Hartford 
residents with the club and its accom- 
plishments. In addition there was a 
display concerning the girl scout camp 
which the club helps maintain. 








(im white trousers), chairman of the Scag worse on Agriculture, and William H. Seckinger, chairman of the Sports Committee, are all set to announce 


of the day’s events. 


the log-sawing contest in operation. 


Left, Kiwanians Joseph Shoemaker 
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® Tree-Planting Program 
at Quincy, Illinois 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Quincy club is the tree- 
planting program which it sponsored 
recently. The club purchased 8,00! 
Chinese Elm trees at a very nominal 
cost. A member of the club was then 
sent to each of the 23 public and pa- 
rochial schools of Quincy to address 
the assembly and to explain the plan 
of the club. Leaflets were distributed 
among the children to take home so 
that their parents might know about 
the project. Each child who secured 
the proper permission from home was 
promised a tree free of charge to plant 
wherever he desired. When the trees 
arrived, Kiwanian Charles Kaempen, 
chairman of the Tree Committee, de- 
livered to each school the number of 
trees for which the principal had 
signed cards, and on a specified date 
one or two members of the club went 
to each school, where before the en- 
tire student body there was a simple 
ceremony, a part of which was the 
planting of a tree on the school 
grounds, It was a big undertaking, but 
the club feels that it was very much 
worth while. 


® Carrington, North Dakota, Has 
Vocational Guidance Program 

With a vision of what might be 
done, but with limited funds with 
which to operate, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee of the Carrington 
club set out on a vocational guidance 
program in the town’s public schools. 
They decided that the best plan would 
be to ask the universities, teachers 
colleges and agricultural college to 
come to their assistance since it is 
from the public schools that these in- 
stitutions draw their students. Ac- 
cordingly, each of the colleges and 
universities in the state received an 
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One of the schools participating in the huge tree-planting program of the Kiwanis Club of Quincy, 





Illinois, which distributed 8,000 Chinese elms to the school children of the city. 


invitation to send a representative 
and all were very generous in sending 
speakers, Previous to the day appoint- 
ed for interviews each pupil was given 
a card to fill out which served as an 
introductory card to the interviewer. 
Guidance Day began with an assembly 
period, each interviewer having ten 
minutes on the program. The rest of 
the day was arranged by the school 
into ten-minute personal vocational 
guidance conferences with each inter- 
viewer having a separate room where 
he might have a very careful inter- 
view with each student. All the in- 
formation gathered from these inter- 
views was studied by the Kiwanis 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and then carefully listed and filed in 
the school office for further reference. 
There was such a sincere interest man- 
ifested by all the young people inter- 
viewed that the Carrington club is 
working on a program to follow up 
these first conferences. 
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Pupils of the public schools of Carrington, North Dakota, who took part in the vocational guidance 


program under the direction of the Kiwanis club. 
are: Dr. S. O. Kolstoe, Valley City Teachers’ College, Valley City, North Dak 
Parrott, State Agriculture College, Fargo, North 


Standing in the background, from left to right 
ota; Dr. Alfred H. 


Dakota; Dean Beatrice Olson, State University, 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, Kiwanians Russell Andrews, Guy Cook and Van de Eur, members of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance; and Dr. F. 
North Dakota. 


uller, Jamestown College, Jamestown, 





®@ Thomasville, Georgia, 
Aids School Libraries 


Following up the plan adopted last 
year of increasing friendly rural-ur- 
ban relations by aiding the libraries of 
the county, the Thomasville club again 
raised sufficient funds to provide near- 
ly 50 books for each of the six schools 
in the county. Committees were as- 
signed to deliver the books and the 
presentations were made in a public 
assembly of parents and pupils. Con- 
tacts were thus made among many 
different groups and the rural popu- 
lation is fully informed and apprecia- 
tive of the interest of Kiwanis. All 
books were labeled with a special Ki- 
wanis book plate which will serve as 
continuous reminders of the donors. 


® Spokane, Washington, Now 
Sponsors Senior Little 
Brothers 


Another development has come from 
the well-known Pensioned Mothers pro- 
gram of the Spokane club. Some 
months ago the club conceived the idea 
of working out a plan for getting some 
of their Senior Little Brothers, whom 
they have sponsored for several years, 
to the State College at Pullman. 
Through the able leadership of former 
Lieutenant Governor Jay Emerson of 
Pullman and the codperation of the 
Pullman club, an old house was found 
and repaired so it can be used next 
year to house six of the boys. The Spo- 
kane club has selected one of the most 
capable Pensioned Mothers to serve as 
housekeeper. Two of her sons are in- 
cluded in the six boys. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the government’s blister rust agency to 
have eight of the boys employed dur- 
ing the summer in the forests, which 
will give them an opportunity to save 
from $150 to $200 each. Later the club 
will pick six of the eight who are best 
qualified. All of them have been previ- 
ously investigated and are top students 
at school. 

Then with the codperation of the 
Pullman authorities and President Hol- 
land of the college, who is very much 
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“A few of the boys who made up the crowd of youngsters taken 
of South Pasadena, 
great time! 


Kiwanis Club 
They had a 


excursion by the 
California. 


on an 


interested, the club hopes to get FERA 
grants of $10 or $15 a month for each 
of the boys while they are in school. 
This money, with the money they earn 
during the summer, should enable them 


to get through college in good shape 
for the year. The Spokane club will 
advance $15 a month rental for the 
house to the Pullman club, which will 


be considered as a loan to be repaid to 
the Spokane club later. 

As Alfred H. secretary of 
the club, writes: “This is the beginning 
of another activity which I think will 
have some wonderful possibilities and 
certainly presents a challenge to us to 
help see that the very worthy boys in 
these homes secure the advantages of 
higher learning at our state institu- 
tion.” 


Syverson, 


® South Pasadena, California 
Provides Excursion to 
Wild-Flower Fields 

Eighty under-privileged boys and 
girls were given the time of their lives 
when the South Pasadena club loaded 
them into automobiles and took them 
on a 150-mile excursion to see the wild 
flower fields of Arvin, the most gor- 
geous spectacle of color that Califor- 
nia has had in many years. Seated at 
a long table with their Kiwanian spon- 
sors in a delightful little vale in the 
foothills, there never was a setting for 
a picnic that surpassed this one. In 
the fields below them were hundreds of 
square miles of golden poppies and 
blue lupine which reached upward 
along the flanks of the mountains, 
with the distant snow-clad peaks of 
the Sierra Nevadas to give the final 
touch of grandeur. And there were 
plenty of eats to satisfy the hungriest 
boys and girls—lunches packed by Ki- 
wanian ladies. The party was under 
the direction of President Clarence 
Stanyer and Committee Chairman 
Morris K. Benagh. Every member of 
the club had a share in making the 
party a success, 


® LaPorte, Indiana, Presents 
Tablet to High School 


A program of unusual significance 
was sponsored by the LaPorte club 
when it presented a large “Tribute to 
Youth” boulder, with a bronze in- 
scribed tablet to the LaPorte High 
School. The boulder, with its beauti- 





ful setting of evergreens, 
was donated by two 
brothers, George and Wil- 
liam Allen, in honor of 
their grandfather, George 
Allen, Sr., who is a char- 
ter member of the La- 
Porte club. The father 
of the two boys, William 
Allen, Sr., owns a nursery 
from which the choice 
stock, used in making up 
the unit, was taken. The 
boulder, which was moved 
from a farm owned by 
members of the Allen 
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family, weighs over three tons, and is 
a splendid specimen of the granite gla- 
cial variety. 

Presentation was made by Scott C. 
Knoll, County Superintendent of 
Schools, representing the Kiwanis Tree 
Committee. The tablet was unveiled 
by five-year-old Barbara Frederickson, 
great-granddaughter of the elder Mr. 
Allen. The acceptance address was 
made by City Superintendent E. B. 
Wetherow, on behalf of the School 
Board and student body. 

The inscription on the tablet reads 
as follows: “To Youth of Today— 
Leaders of Tomorrow.” 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of pyre Indiene, ‘and participants im the dedicauon services when 


a tablet with the inscription, 


“To Youth of Today—Leaders of 


Tomorrow,” was presented by the 


club to the LaPorte High School 





bay Kiwanis Club of Monessen, Pennsylvania, paid high tribute to their fellow member, Dr. Martin 
th, in inset. when he finished his fiftieth year of professional practice in medicine and surgery. 





The Kiwanis Club of bikton, Maryland, has been doing some splendid work im connecuon with 


their under-privileged child and boys’ 


and girls’ 
whom the club provided a two weeks’ 


work. Shown above are the boys and girls for 
vacation last summer. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Galveston, Texas, is re- 
sponsible for this attractive road sign. 


@ Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, Honors King George V 


An invisible audience, the officers 
and members of the Kiwanis Club of 
St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, 
were honor guests of the Prince 
Georges County club at a meeting 
which honored the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the crowning of King 
George V. Following dinner a toast 
was offered by President Mark F. 
Welsh of the Prince Georges club to 
the president of the United States, us- 
ing water blended from the drinking 
fountains of the seats of government 
of the United States and Canada and 
all of the states and provinces of the 
two countries. Following this toast, 
International Trustee Edwin F. Hill 
of Washington, D. C., offered a toast 
to His Majesty King George V, using 
the same blended water. The speaker 
of the evening was Secretary Harold 
F. Feaver of the Canadian Legation. 


® All-Day Jubilee Program 
Put on by Lindsay, Ontario 


In commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the accession to 
the throne of King George and Queen 
Mary, the Lindsay club sponsored one 
of the biggest and most successful cele- 
brations ever held in the town. The 
streets were well decorated for the oc- 
casion and many store windows bore 
displays symbolic of the great event. 
Hundreds of people from out of town 
came to Lindsay to witness the festivi- 
ties. The program included a roller 
skating carnival with prizes for boys 
and girls and grown-ups, a grand par- 
ade to the Cenotaph where addresses 
were heard and the presentations of 
King’s Medals to prominent people 
were made, a girl’s softball tourna- 
ment, a Lacrosse game, a men’s soft- 
ball game and a wrestling tournament. 
All in all, it was a memorable event in 
the history of Lindsay and a large 
credit to Lindsay Kiwanians, 





® Minstrel Show Great Success 
at Terre Haute, Indiana 

This year’s minstrel show, put on 
for four nights, was the most preten- 
tious one ever staged by the Terre 
Haute club. As an added feature, the 
committee was able to secure the Sin- 
clair Minstrels of National Broadcast- 
ing fame for the second part of the 
show, while Gene Arnold acted as in- 
terlocutor for the first part, as well. 
More than $2,000.00 was realized by 
the club for its under-privileged child 
fund. A portion of that amount will 
be used to complete the ward at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, two buildings at 
a summer camp and for the beginning 
of a five-year program of providing 
bleachers and equipment for athletic 
development at the Technical High 
School. 

The club is also making some ad- 
ditions to its $6,500 seventeen-bed 
children’s ward at Union Hospital, 
built four years ago. 


@ Fine Attendance Records 
at Lake Wales, Florida 

Members of the Lake Wales club go 
in for long distance attendance 
records. Twenty-seven members have 
had a year or more of consecutive 100 
per cent attendance records. The 14 
highest in this group, with the number 
of consecutive meetings they have at- 
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tended are: Secretary E. J. Weaver, 
259; H. H. True, 221; R. J. Alexan- 
der, 201; Vice-President O. A. Brice, 
179; E. L. Sherman, 157; Immediate 
Past President W. E. O’Sullivan, 128; 
J. W. Allen, 106; F. M. O’Byrne, 
100; V. A. Sims, 82; President R. J. 
Chady, 71; U. Blue, 64; J. O. Brian, 
57; G. W. Sturm, 56; and Bill Roth, 56. 
The club gives little attendance cups 
to each member who has a 100% at- 
tendance record for the year. It finds 
that this method helps considerably. 


® Yankton, South Dakota, 
Presents "Cinderella" 

Fortune smiled on the maiden dra- 
matic efforts of the Yankton club. Play- 
ing before capacity audiences, the 
members presented the play, “‘Cinder- 
ella” on the campus of Yankton Col- 
lege for the benefit of the under- 
privileged child fund. Two evening 
performances and a matinee for grade 
school children netted the fund 
$125.00. The production, directed by 
Kiwanian Israel Daniels, represented 
weeks of work and a lot of midnight 
oil, but not a single Kiwanian be- 
grudged the time spent for this worthy 
cause. Much of the credit for the 
play’s success belongs to the business 
manager, Arthur A. Loft and to the 
costume and property managers, Har- 
old Levinger and Greg Hintgen. 


an rs 
Aw ik! 
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Past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massachusetts. Past Presidents Frederick G. 
Wooden and William Kirk Kaynor are deceased and Otto B. Olmstead moved from the city. 
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® Tallahassee, Florida, 
Celebrates Birthday 

Tallahassee Kiwanians celebrated 
the twelfth birthday anniversary of 
their club recently with 24 of the 45 
charter members present. George E. 
Lewis, past president of the club, was 
toastmaster and Ben A. Meginniss, 
who has been secretary of the club 
since the charter was presented, was 
the principal speaker on the program. 
He was introduced by Clif C. Courson, 
chairman of the program committee. 
In reviewing the many splendid ac- 
complishments of the club during the 
past thirteen years, Secretary Megin- 
niss told of one of the club’s earliest 
major activities, that of changing Tal- 
lahassee from the “city of darkness” 
to the “city of light” by the installa- 
tion of a lighting system. The Daily 
Democrat carried an editorial which 
highly commended the club on its many 
fine achievements. 


® Picton, Ontario, Inaugurates 
Musical Contest 

A splendid new feature of the Picton 
club’s program is the holding of a jun- 
ior musical contest weekly during the 
summer months, under the direction of 
Clare Newman, who inaugurated the 
plan. The idea is to hold a contest at 
each weekly meeting and then in the 
fal] to have a final contest put on at 
a theater with special prizes for the 
winners in each class. This will be 
held in connection with a special film 
to be shown. 

These musical contests are open to 
all boys and girls 18 years of age and 
under. The contestants and their par- 
ents are invited to be the club’s guests 
at luncheon on the day they perform. 


® Hobby and Leisure Activity 
Show at Meriden, Connecticut 


The purpose of the Kiwanis Hobby 
and Leisure Activity Exposition spon- 
sored by the Meriden club was to show 
what is being done by various juvenile 
and adult groups in Meriden to foster 
and promote hobbies and leisure-time 
activities. The exposition, held in the 
City Hall auditorium for two days, 
was in the form of booth displays by 





For 13 years the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, —_ has entertained the high school graduating class during Commencement Week at 
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The Kiwanis Club of Nephi, Utah, conducted its third good teeth campaign recently at the conclusion 
of which they entertained 334 guests at a theatre party. Standing back of the children are members 
of the club, together with District Governor David W. Henderson, fifth from the left, and District 
Secretary Lorus Manwaring, seventh from the left. 








A Kiwanis-Saivaton Army Bundle Day for the benefit of the Men's Souai Service Cenex was put 
on by the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado. Some of the members who took an active part in this 
project were, reading from left to right: President Maple T. Harl, Major F. Schute of the Salvation 
Army and a member of the Denver club, Vice President Robert Starks, and District Governon 


James D. Parriot of the Rocky Mountain District. Special guests at the meeting included a visitirg 
delegation from Nebraska, Governor E. Johnson of Colorado and Mayor George Begole of Denver. 
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rT TT, rT 18 organizations, such as the Scouts, 
= a Y. M. C. A., Nature Club, Stamp Club, 
eee We |, consumes cont s on co. om =| Camera Club, etc. The displays con- 
SE Sieg HOME APPLIANCE DE “ sisted of model airplanes and boats, 
pen PRES needlework, leather work, photog- 
raphy, stamp collections, basketry, 
art work, sculptoring, etc. The library 
codperated by showing books pertain- 
ing to the various hobbies represented. 
Ribbon prize awards were given to the 
three best decorated booths. A poster 
contest was also held in connection 
with the exposition. 

The Kiwanis booth attracted a great 
deal of attention. It contained several 
non-competitive exhibits, including a 
telescope which furnished a lot of 
amusement for the young people, a 
soil tropical fish display, a boat model and 
Members of the Kiwanis Club of Eni tig Oe 7 a collection of carved soap models, 
privileged child work. Above are vee a prog —~ pen nn bagy Hear vings® pha por ge along with a display of Kiwanis lit- 


in the way of a special show and refreshments. On the Under-Privileged Child Committee are erature 
The show was augmented with an 


C. T. Gillespie, Virgil Bishop, Quincy Shelton and David Dallas. 
entertainment program including dem- 


onstrations of the work done by va- 
rious organizations represented, in- 
strumental numbers, glee club sing- 
ing, gymnasium and acrobatic work, 
fancy dancing and a short play by the 
Meriden Players. 

















® Kankakee, Illinois, 
Honors Former Citizen 

At the dedication of Waterman Park 
in Kankakee on June 8, in which the 
Kiwanis Club of Kankakee had an 
important part, the members paid tri- 
bute to Frank D. Waterman, president 
of the L. E. Waterman Fountain Pen 
Company and an honorary member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Eustis, Florida. 
The park was named after Mr. Water- 


L. BE. W / man not only because of the fact that 
- Waterman, an honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of bustis, tiorida, members of the he spent his early days in this vicinity 


Kiwanis Club of i i i i i 
Mr. Waterman, 0 ‘Sane tle chee “hae bison ae dededos” of " Werner hee mn but because of his great interest in his 
Kankakee, named after Mr. Waterman. ‘“ ” i 
home town” ever since. 
PMSF EL. The Kankakee club escorted Mr. 
i Waterman to his birthplace about 

seven miles northwest of Kankakee on 
the Kankakee River, where moving pic- 
tures were taken of him re-enacting 
some of his boyhood experiences, driv- 
ing a horse and buggy, killing potato 
bugs and other early farm activties. 

Mr. Waterman was also guest of 
honor at the regular meeting of the 
Kankakee club when in a talk he em- 
phasized his respect and affection for 
the Eustis club and for Kiwanis gen- 
erally. 

















Gastonia, North Carolina—Over l,- 
000 high school students of the county 
attended the vocational guidance pro- 
gram put on by the club at the Gas- 
tonia high school and considerable en- 
thusiasm was shown by the young 
people who attended the lectures. 

At a recent meeting in which the 
Gastonia club took part, Dr. James E. 
West, Chief Executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America, was the principal 


The Kiwanis Club of Toledo, Ohio, celebrated its nineteenth birthd th an “ * day” k ing i ivi 
2 f ; id- » speaker. Scouting is te) t 
ond pow wind-up session for the recent attendance contest waged by the ie a. ae Getibiow. ed which the G ws : a a activity 
e dining room was divided by a net fence, the winning Gobblers sitting on one side for a turkey. c e Gastonia club is greatly 
dinner and the Hawks on the other for « repast of beans. interested. 
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Sedalia Missouri, Forms Soil Improvement Association 


LWAYS looking for new and 
better means of assisting farm- 
ers, the Kiwanis Club of Sedalia 

initiated a movement which has re- 
sulted in the formation of a county- 
wide Soil Improvement Association. 
This organization is expected to do 
much in the community in combating 
the menace of soil erosion which is 
beginning to be looked upon as a na- 
tional agriculture problem. 

The Agriculture Committee of the 
club calied a meeting of representa- 
tives from the Farm Bureau, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations. Subsequent meetings of 
these leaders paved the way for a 
public gathering when the Articles of 
Association were presented and ap- 
proved and about 75 per cent of the 
100 who attended took out membership 
in the new Association. The attendance 
was about equally divided between 
leading farmers and agriculturally- 
minded business and professional men. 
Out-of-town speakers enthusiastically 
lauded the coéperation that was shown 
between the rural] and urban people. 

Briefly, the purpose of the Associa- 


tion is to assist and encourage through 
cooperative effort all phases of soil 
improvement, conservation and _ rec- 
lamation by practical, demonstrational 
and educational measures of proper 
cropping and rotation systems, soil 
testing, and fertilization, strip and 
contour farming, correct terracing and 
gully control measures, the establish- 
ment of whole slope meadows and pas- 
tures which will serve in carrying ter- 
race discharge to low levels, and in the 
development of agricultura] leaders in 
soil improvement, 

While the chief purpose is that of 
controlling erosion, it is intended that 
other soil conservation and improve- 
ment methods be given due considera- 
tion. 

Kiwanian T. H. Yount is treasurer 
of the new Association, while Kiwan- 
ian Parker Rodgers, the Local Exten- 
sion Agent, is secretary. Both are en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of the 
organization. The Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Sedalia club, responsible 
for this movement, consists of Leon 
Archias, E. H. McLaughlin, R. A. 
Smith, and Parker Rodgers. 


Detroit Members Impersonate Messrs. Coughlin, 


Townsend, Long and Johnson 
By GEORGE A. FERRIS 


Chairman, Michigan District Committee on Kiwanis Education 
and Member of Detroit Kiwanis Club 


MOST spectacular and sensational 

program was staged by the De- 
troit, Michigan, club when Rev. Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, Dr. F. E. Town- 
send, Senator Huey P. Long and Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson were announced 
as the speakers. The event was approx- 
imately the all-American “wow.” 

Dr. Joseph A. Seifert appeared as 
Father Goughlin, clerically zgarbed, and 
captivated his audience with his mas- 
terly eloquence, stupendous voice and 
delightful diction. 

Harry A. Young, one of the first six 
Kiwanians, was marvelously attired in 
a frock coat, white vest and silk hat 
and precipitated a second riot as he 





strutted to the platform as Dr. Town- 
send. 

The irrepressible Huey, togged in a 
natty Palm Beach suit and straw hat, 
crashed in on the party like a Kansas 
tornado and had everybody bulgy-eyed 
and agog. City Corporation Counsel 
Ray Kelly took the part and doubled 
the King Fish just as one navy bean 
doubles another. 

Ben Cole was in the clean-up posi- 
tion as General Johnson and jooked im- 
pressive and dangerous in his borrowed 
uniform. In paying his respects to the 
trio of reformers on the program with 
him, silver-tongued Ben used about all 
of the ugly, horned and venomous ad- 





Members of - Kiwanis Club of Detroit, ~ yng impersonated national characters in a fun feast 


Reading from left to right 
Cough cuahlin, Ben Cole at General H Lyne my 


oseph A. Seifert as the Rev. Father Charles E. 


oe Kelly as Senator Huey P. Long; and Harry 


ownsend. 
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jectives that have been coined by Web- 
ster, besides manufacturing a few of 
his own. 

Walter Ray, president of the club, 
was in charge of the meeting, Heine 
Dorworth announced the distinguished 
guests as they arrived, Ed. Cobo was 
the official heckler, and George Ferris, 
as program chairman for the month, 
introduced the famous speakers. 

This riotous program was repeated 
for the Detroit Central club and it may 
be put on as a feature of the district 
convention in Pontiac. 


Vancouver, Washington—One of the 
major activities of the Vancouver club 
has been the furnishing of milk to 
under-privileged children of the city. 
This work was begun in 1931, when 
5000 half-pint bottles of milk were 


distributed. In 1934 the number 
of bottles supplied amounted _ to 
11,000 during the year. The very 


successful minstrel show put on re- 
cently will carry the program forward 
for a long time, since a sum of nearly 
$350.00 was cleared. 


Clanton, Alabama —— Eleven mem- 
bers furnished cars and fifteen others 
provided two busses to carry 200 Chil- 
ton County farmers to the Ala-Experi- 
ment Station at Auburn for a day of 
study and demonstrations. This is an 
annual affair which is set up by the 
club as one of its major objectives for 
better rural and urban relations. It 
was carried out this year under the di- 
rection of J. W. Fant, who is county 
farm demonstration agent and chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


Cincinnati, Ohio — The _ splendid 
work of the Cincinnati club, for the 
hard of hearing, received special honor 
and commendation at the sixteenth 
annual convention of the Associations 
for the Welfare of the Hard of Hear- 
ing held on June 8. As a special fea- 
ture of the opening session of the con- 
vention, Kiwanian D. D. Miller of Cin- 
cinnati, general chairman of the com- 
mittee for the hard of hearing, ad- 
dressed the assemblage, telling of the 
work of the club in conjunction with 
the existing agencies handling this 
work in Cincinnati. Kiwanian Miller’s 
address was broadcast over Station 
WLW on this occasion. 


Hinton, West Virginia—Hinton Ki- 
wanians took the initiative in spon- 
soring an elaborate celebration mark- 
ing the opening of a toll-free bridge 
across New River at Hinton. Purchase 
by the state of the toll bridge, de- 
scribed as a serious impediment to the 
town’s commercial life, and its open- 
ing as a free bridge, climaxed years of 
agitation in which the Hinton club 
took a leading part. 


San Pedro, California—Since San 
Pedro is in the midst of a very large 
fishing industry, and feeling that the 
under-priviledged children of fishermen 
should get some consideration too, this 
club has added a maritime objective. 
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Columbus, Georgia—One of the big- 
gest projects ever undertaken by the 
Kiwanis Club of Columbus is the clin- 
ic and nursery established last March 
for under-privileged children. The 
club raised $600.00 for this purpose 
and an average of 20 children have 
been fed daily. The wives of Kiwan- 
ians helped to secure the equipment 
for the nursery and the physicians and 
dentists in the club are codperating 
in visiting the club weekly. 


Montreal, Quebec — The club has 
been spreading a lot of cheer to under- 
privileged children by showing moving 
pictures. Some of the groups given 
this treat recently are the St. Patrick’s 
Orphanage, the Victor Dore School 
Milk bottles, 200 ot them, were painted and distributed by the Kiwanis Ciub ot Unicupee, Mapssa- sally Girls Cottage Industrial 


chusetts, as receptacles for contributions from citizens of the community. Every penny dropped into 
these containers was used to purchase milk for school children of the town. 








West Monroe, Louisiana — During 
the past school year, at the request of 
the Boys’ Work Committee of the 
club, Kiwanian Jack Hayes, principal 
of the Ouachita Parish High School, 
selected each month two students of 
the school who were outstanding in 
character and in scholastic standing. 
The boys chosen were then guests of 
honor at the Kiwanis meeting during 
the month for which they were chos- 
en. The lads counted this a great 
privilege. 





Escondido, California—The club has 
taken for its major objective the sup- 
plying of a dog for a blind young man 
in the community. The idea was con- 
ceived by President Andrew Andrea- 
son and the dog is being secured from 


the “Seeing Eye Institute” in Morris- The streets of Goldsboro, North Carolina, are safe tor smail cnilaren on tnerr way to and trom 
town, New Jersey, which trains dogs school since this fine Junior Patrol was organized under the direction of the Goldsboro club. Standing 

4 ‘78 back of the patrolmen are the members of the special committee which has charge of this com- 
for the use of the blind. mendable activity. 























Oxford, North Carolina — For a 
number of months the club, under the 
direction of its Boy Scout Committee, 
was busy working on a hut for the Ki- 
wanis Scout Troop. This hut was com- 
pleted a short time ago, at a cost in 
excess of that originally contemplated, 
but the club was able to raise the full 
amount, as well as an additional 
$50.00 for incidental expenses of the 
troop. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania — This 
club is justly proud of its record of 
43 members out of 70 attaining 100 
per cent attendance records this year. 
Just a little more push, Greensburg, 
and get up to that 100 per cent mark 
for all members! Some clubs are doing 
it! 


Decatur, Alabama — The Passion 
Play sponsored by the club was a great 
success, with capacity audiences at 
every performance. The total attend- 
ance was about 4,300 and a nice sum 


The members of the Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen, Washington, turned carpenters and decorators i : : e r 
when they redecorated the children’s ward and inclosed the sun porch of the Oakhurst Sanitorium bein Tealized which will be used fo 
at Elma, Washington. charity causes. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Percy A. Clarkson, director of the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, 
scored a hole-in-one on his home course 
—Forest Hills. He accomplished this 
feat while playing with Kiwanian AlI- 
bert Fitchett of Montreal, when he 
holed out from the thirteenth tee, a 
distance of 155 yards, with a number 
4 iron. 


Two doctor members of the Bluefield, 
West Virginia, club were honored at 
the annual convention of the West 
Virginia Medical Society: Dr. H. G. 
Steele was elected president of the 
West Virginia Obstetrical Society, 
which he helped to organize, and Dr. 
Thurman E. Vass gave a paper at one 
of the sessions of the medical group. 


The Oakland, California, Tribune re- 
cently carried a cartoon of the grand 
old song leader of the Kiwanis Club 
of Martinez, California, Walter B. 
Bartlett, who is 85 years of age. It 
appeared under the _ heading of 
“Strange as it Seems,’”’ which is a syn- 
dicated feature of the Tribune. 


Kiwanian Benjamin L. Rand, The 
Tonawandas, New York, recently cel- 
ebrated his 80th birthday. He is a 
regular attender and is keenly inter- 
ested in the activities of the club. Con- 
gratulations to Kiwanian Rand! 


Past International President George 
H. Ross and Mrs. of Toronto, 
Ontario, recently celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary. 


Ross 


Albert J. Southwick, former chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Music, and present chairman of the 
Music Committee of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, club has been named temporary 
conductor of the L. D. S. famous tab- 
ernacle choir. He was in charge of 
the choir during the trip to the San 
Diego Exposition where members sang 
July 19 to 26, inclusive. 


Charles Murphy, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, has been elected president 
of the Retail Merchants Association. 


Professor Herndon G. Dowling, mem- 
ber of the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, club 
and superintendent of Tuscaloosa 
County Public Schools, recently re- 
ceived the Citizenship Plaque awarded 
the most outstanding citizen of Tus- 
ealoosa for 1935. He received this 
plaque at a dinner sponsored by the 
Tuscaloosa Civitan Club which annu- 
ally awards the plaque. Kiwanian Dow- 
ling is president of the Alabama Edu- 


cation Association for 1934-35, and a 
leader in all civic and church work. 


Tuscaloosa also has another member 
of whom it is justly proud—Henry 
G. Crisp, athletic director of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He coached the 
University baseball team this spring, 
which won the Southeastern Confer- 
ence championship for the _ second 
straight year, winning 11 games and 
losing only two. He also coached the 
Alabama basketball team which won 
the championship in 1934 and was line 
coach for the Crimson Tide that took 
the Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionships in 1933 and 1934 and beat 
Stanford in the Rose Bowl on January 
1, 1935. 


Kiwanian Sanford T. Hudson, Chad- 
ron, Nebraska, has been appointed 
chairman of the 50th anniversary of 
Chadron’s birthday. There will be a 
two-day celebration, giving honor to 
the living pioneers who developed that 
territory. 


Past International President Henry 
C. Heinz, vice-president of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank and for 
many years a prominent figure in the 
business, fraternal and social life of 
Atlanta, was honored by the Imperial 
Council during the recent Shrine Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., by elec- 





In recognition of his service as President of Ki- 
wanis International during 1934-35 in the ad- 
vancement of the international civic club move- 
ment, the Rotary Club of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, presented this handsome plaque to Im- 
mediate Past International President 
William J. Carrington. 
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tion to the national Board of Trus- 
tees of the Shriner’s Hospitals for 
Crippled Children. The Board of Trus- 
tees has full control over Shrine Hos- 
pitals throughout North America and 
handles all funds for the institutions. 
Past President Heinz is a Past Poten- 
tate of Yaarab Temple. 


On the occasion of the twentieth an- 
niversary dinner of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of Chicago, held on 
June 17, our own International Secre- 
tary Fred Parker, was presented with 
a finely bound volume containing let- 
ters of appreciation from past presi- 
dents and members of the Association 
for his service in a voluntary capacity 
as secretary for all but two of the twen- 
ty years that the organization has been 
in existence. 


The Kiwanis Club of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, is well represented in the public 
life of that city: Walter H. Bohling, 
Commissioner of State Supreme Court; 
William R. Courtney, past president, 
President County Crippled Children’s 
Society; Charles O. Botz, past presi- 
dent, is president of Chamber of Com- 
merce for seventh consecutive time; 
H. U. Hunt, re-elected Superintendent 
of Public Schools; Edward P. Mul- 
laley, Postmaster; Philip M. McLaugh- 
lin, past president, president of County 
Tuberculosis Society; Lloyd L. Roe, past 
president and lieutenant governor, 
elected on Board of Directors of Boy 
Scouts Council; Herbert F. Schrank- 
ler, secretary, elected president of Re- 
tail Credit Association. 


C. P. Helfenstein, member at Live 
Oak, Florida, publisher of The Suwan- 
nee Democrat has been honored by 
having his paper placed on the ninth 
annual All-American Weekly Eleven 
by Prof. John H. Casey, University 
of Oklahoma School of Journalism. 
The award was made in recognition of 
Kiwanian Helfenstein’s 84-page fifti- 
eth anniversary edition, published in 
May, 1934, which was awarded second 
place in the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation Best Edition for 1934 Contest 
at the Golden Anniversary Convention 
of the association. 


In Dekalb, Illinois, R. K. Dallas is 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, E. E. Embree is president of 
the Community Chest, Albert C. Spick- 
erman is president of the Board of 
Education, Robert F. McCormick, J. 
J. Kingsley and C. Edward Raymond 
are on the Park Board. 
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President C. Donat Turcotte, St. 
Lawrence, Montreal, was a member of 
the committee in charge of the cele- 
bration of King George’s Silver Ju- 
bilee, being appointed by Mayor Houde 
of Montreal. 


Jay Bolster, Olympia, Washington, 
who has had thirteen and one-half 
years of 100% attendance, visited 198 
meetings outside of his own club last 
year. 


Fred J. Arrigan, member at New 
Britain, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the New Britain 
Board of Health. 


Dr. Ruland W. Lee, Newark, New 
Jersey, has been elected president of 
of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Ince. 


Kiwanian Harry Bouck, Manhattan, 
Kansas, has been re-elected to the vice- 
presidency of the Kansas Credit Bu- 
reau managers. He is also president of 
the Kansas Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. 


President C. Lee Spillers, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, was recently elected 
Exalted Ruler of Elks, Dr. H. Lamont, 
a charter member of the same club was 
re-elected president of the West Vir- 
ginia Chiropractors Society and Dr. 
Frank W. Remick was made a director 
of the same organization. 


Three members of the Peterborough, 
Ontario, club are acting on the Board 


of Education: Dr. J. J. Craig, Dr. Ray 
Seott and W. A. Richardson. 


Saranac Lake, New York, Kiwanians 
serving their city are Thomas P. Ward, 
Mayor Andrew H. Weller, Police 
Judge, A. H. Brier, Village Clerk and 
Jay Stickney, Trustee and member of 
Board of Education. 


Kiwanian W. A. Jones, Picton, On- 
tario, is serving as Mayor of Picton. 


Albert F. Gallistel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Superintendents 
of Buildings and Grounds of Univer- 
sities. 


Dr. A. James Fessler, Trenton, New 
Jersey, is president of the New Jersey 
State Homeopathic Medical Society, 
and Dr. Edward J. Jennings is the new 
president of the New Jersey Dental 
Society. 


The Columbia, South Carolina, club 
has quite a few of its members hold- 
ing public office. Robert M. Cooper, 
Jr., is Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Jeff B. Bates is in the State Senate, 
Ames Haltiwanger is.president of the 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce, 
Judge Harry D. Reed, Past Governor 
of the Georgia District, is General 
Counsel for the Federal Land Bank, 
Dr. J. Adams Hayne is the head of 
the State Health Department of South 
Carolina, J. Caldwell Guilds is presi- 
dent of Columbia College, and A. Cline 
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Flora is superintendent of the Colum- 
bia City Schools. 


Past President Joseph D. Morrell, 
Buffalo, New York, was elected first 
vice president of the Empire State 
Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at a meeting in New York City. 


Dr. D. L. Kinzie, Chatham, Ontario, 
has been elected president of the Kent 
County Dental Association. 


Dr. Eugene C. Woodruff, member of 
the State College, Pennsylvania, club 
and a member of the Electrical En- 
gineering Faculty of Pennsylvania 
State College, won the Phi Eta Sigma 
research medal at the annual Scholar- 
ship Day exercises at the college. Dr. 
Woodruff’s work has been in the fields 
of electrical transportation, automobile 
and radio. He is the inventor of a sys- 
tem of remote control for electric 
trains and has several notable inven- 
tions in the automobile field. In later 
years he has devoted his time to a study 
of radio communication. In addition 
to his scientific work, Dr. Woodruff is 
interested in psychology and _ philos- 
ophy. He is also an accomplished pi- 
anist and pipe organist. 


James Chillman, Jr., Houston, Texas, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Texas Fine Arts Association. 


Arthur Cooper (brother of Gary 
Cooper of the movies) is second vice 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Hele- 
na, Montana. 








San Antonio Convention Committee Chairmen 


Here are the chairmen of the San Antonio Convention Committees whose 


work made everything run so smoothly. 


Front row, left to right: O. S. Garrett, Information and Outings; F. T. 
Crowley, District Headquarters; J. Y. Williamson, District Attendance; F. 
omas, General Chairman; 
Chick Smith, Music; A. E. Richey, Halls and Equipment. 
left to right: Harold K. Stanard, Railroad Transportation; 


L. Orr, President San Antonio Club; Alex R. 


Back row, 





Registration; Edgar Vander Stucken, Main Feature; Dr. 
Transportation; Roy E. Sivley, Associate General Chairman; E. A. Zirkel, 
Ministers; Will P. Shepherd, Golf; Dr. T. A. Pressly, Reception; Travis 
B. Morsund, Cooperation; D. E. Newton, Decorations. 

Not in picture: Marvin Charlton, Publicity; N. S. von Phul, President’s 
Reception; Col. H. A. White, Army Liaison. 








Ward Orsinger, Dancing; Jack De Forrest, Hotels; Orville W. Martin, 


J. A. Watts, City 
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Home Folks Greet International President 
Harper Gatton 


HE old proverb which says “A 

prophet is not without honor ex- 
cept in his own country and among his 
own people” was again disproved 
when the new president of Kiwanis In- 
ternational arrived at Nortonville, 
Kentucky, on his return from the San 
Antonio Convention. 

A motorcade of more than 250 cars, 


headed by the Madisonville High 
School Band and the Kiwanis Boys’ 
Club, traveled twelve miles to the 


point at which his party detrained. 
The master of ceremonies for the oc- 
casion was Postmaster J. D. Shain of 
Madisonville, Kentucky, who briefly 
welcomed President Gatton and then 
introduced Mayor B. N. Gordon for 
the formal welcome addess. The Mayor 
lauded those traits of character which 
have “endeared you to the people who 
know you best, as well as to the eigh- 
teen hundred clubs of Kiwanis in the 
United States and Canada.”’ 

Following the statements of the 
Mayor, the presiding officer presented 
President Gatton. Mr. Gatton, visibly 
touched by the genuine warmth of the 
greeting, said, “I am made far happier 
by this greeting from my home folk 
than I was when the President’s badge 
was pinned on me in the presence of 
several thousand men assembled from 
every state in the Union and from 
every province in Canada.” 

At the close of the statements of 
President Gatton, the motorcade re- 
turned to Madisonville, led by a squad 
of motorcycle police, which in turn 
was followed by an open car contain- 
ing the International President and 
Mrs. Gatton. Crowds thronged the 
streets and highways to do homage to 
him who had been friend and neighbor 
for many years. 

Immediately following the return of 
International President Gatton from 
the convention, his own Kiwanis club 
received numerous requests from 
neighboring clubs that they be per- 
mitted to participate in a reception for 
the new International President to be 
held some time during the summer. 


i 
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In keeping with this thought, an Inter- 
State Kiwanis Meeting was held in 
Madisonville, Kentucky, on Friday 
evening, July 12 in the Kiwanis club 
room. 

This meeting was attended by Ki- 
wanians representing five adjacent 
states and numbering more than three 
hundred. The dinner was preceded by 
a reception, with President and Mrs. 
Gatton, Kentucky-Tennessee Distric* 
Governor J. Lindsey Robb and Mrs. 
Robb, and Governor Ruby Laffoon of 
Kentucky in the receiving line. Follow- 
ing the reception the guests adjourned 
to the dining room for the dinner 
and program. 

A welcome to the visiting Kiwanians 
and their ladies was given by Mr. Car- 
roll Morrow of the Madisonville club. 
The Governor of Kentucky was then 
recognized for a greeting and was fol 
lowed by Kiwanian Charles W. Welch 
of Louisville, Kentucky, who made the 
principal address of the evening. 

Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Frank Taliferro and a 
group of local violinists, the Kiwanis 
Glee Club of Madisonville, and by 
Kiwanian Charles Ferguson of Harris 
burg, Illinois. 

At the close of the address by Ki- 
wanian Welch, the presiding officer 
recognized Governor Robb of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District, who pre- 
sented International President Gatton. 
Mr. Gatton in a short statement ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the spirit 
which prompted the meeting and also 
for the reception which was _ ac- 
corded to him on his return from the 
International Convention. He _ also 
stressed the opportunity for service 
which was being afforded through 
Kiwanis clubs everywhere and urged 
his hearers to support the regular and 
special objectives of the organization 
during the coming year. 

The program was brought to a close 
by the presentation of special gifts to 
the International President and Mrs. 
Gatton, and the singing of Auld Lang 
Syne. 


A re agar 





Left: 


The Kiwanis Boys’ Band and oe High School | Band were on hand to welcome President a. Right: 
Pp g to welcome extended by Mayor 
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Do You Want a Kiwanis 
Anthology ? 


HE Special Committee on Anthol- 

ogy now has its material compiled 
and is about ready to publish the first 
Kiwanis Anthology in Kiwanis history. 

At its June meeting the Interna- 
tional Board decided to submit to the 
individual Kiwanians the question of 
whether it would be used sufficiently 
to warrant its publication. 

Dr. Wm. J. Carrington originated 
the idea of publishing a Kiwanis An- 
thology so that individual Kiwanians 
and club officers might have a concise 
storehouse of much of the wealth of 
Kiwanis literature. 

The Anthology, as planned, will con- 
tain the following nine divisions: 

1. Foreword by Dr. Wm. J. 

rington 

2. “Purposes and Function of the 

Anthology,” explaining the vari- 
ous ways in which it is expected 
the Anthology will prove helpful 
to Kiwanians desiring to build a 
Kiwanis speech or to ‘“‘post up”’ 


Car- 


on Kiwanis information 
38. “How to Build a Kiwanis 
Speech.” This section contains 


advice for a layman on speech 
preparation and delivery 
. Objectives of Kiwanis 
5. Achievements and Accomplish- 
ments of Kiwanis 
6. Kiwanis Education 
Kiwanis Philosophy 
. Verse of Kiwanis 
9. In Memoriam of Departed Ki 
wanis Great 
Divisions 4 to 9 inclusive consist of 
the compilation of the best things ever 
written or said about Kiwanis since 
the founding of our organization. 
The book will be bound with regular 
cloth covers and will contain 384 
pages, 6x9 in size, and printed on a 
good grade of book paper. In order 
to justify the Board’s publishing the 
Anthology at this time it is necessary 
that we receive advance orders for 
from 800 to 1000 copies at $1.50 each 
If you will purchase a copy upon 
publication please send your order 
AT ONCE to Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





RS 


President Gatton, standing 
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Portland, Oregon, Winner in Gold Division 


Kiwanis Visiting Lists: Secured sup- 
ply of Kiwanis meeting dates for this 
district, same being distributed in suf- 
ficient quantities so that all Kiwanians 
of district were furnished same through 
their local secretaries. 

Americanization Program: The club 
Citizenship Committee participated in 
reception for newly welcomed citizens. 

Factory Opening: Held noon meeting 
and official opening of milk condensery 
for the Dairy Coéperative Association 
managed by club member. 

Presidents’ Council: Officially repre- 
sented at proceedings of Presidents’ 
Council each month during the year, 
full codperation being extended. 

Criminal Syndicalism Law: Radical 
groups having movement on foot to 
rescind State Anti-Syndicalism Law, 
local patriotic organizations held pro- 
test meetings adopting resolutions to 
inform the State Legislature as to their 
wishes in the matter. The club took 
active part in this, being represented 
at all meetings, and adopted an effec- 
tive resolution which was given con- 
siderable local publicity. 

Scott Nearing Protest: Club pre- 
sented at two meetings protest for 
leasing City Auditorium by Commu- 
nistic group for lecture by this radical 
speaker. 

Shipping Service: Wires sent Wash- 
ington and coéperation of other organ- 
izations secured in successful move to 
retain shipping service of Department 
of Commerce for this city. 

Junior Symphony Orchestra: Pur- 
chased membership in the organization. 
Assisted in sale of season tickets to the 
concerts, 

Memorial Day: Delegation headed by 
president, visited the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Memorials in Lincoln Park and 
placed floral wreath. 

Portland Rose Festival: Club took a 
very important part, and codperated 
extensively in the sale of buttons to 
finance the Rose Show. Entertained 
the Queen of Rosaria and her Royal 
Court at special club meeting, same 
being programmed on the official cal- 
endar. Entered beautifully decorated 
float in floral parade, same winning 
first prize in Civic Division. 

The club holds $500 in Festival 
Bonds, 

Flag Conscious Program: Under di- 
rection of Patriotic Affairs Committee 
two mass meetings were held to which 
every civic, patriotic, and ministerial 
group in the city was invited. The idea 
in mind was development of flag-con- 
scious spirit throughout the entire 
State of Oregon. Letters were dis- 
patched to al] Kiwanis clubs in Oregon 
by our club, and Lions and Rotary 
were influenced to do a similar work 
with their groups. Proclamations were 
issued by the Governor of Oregon, 
Mayor of Portland, and by mayors of 
many of the smaller towns in the state, 
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emphasizing desirability of displaying 
the flag on the Fourth of July and Ar- 
mistice Day. All radio stations of Port- 
land gave freely of their time to the 
movement. Much newspaper publicity 
was secured. The two leading local 
papers commented editorially while the 
campaign was on. 

President Roosevelt Reception: The 
club took an active part in the recep- 
tion of President Roosevelt and the 
Cruiser Houston, upon which he ar- 
rived in the loca] harbor. The club 
was represented officially upon the Gen- 
eral Committee. One of our members, 
Father Mayer, took his Marian Con- 
gress Chorus on board a floating barge 
and accompanied the cruiser into the 
harbor. Kiwanis song books were used. 

Chamber of Commerce Excursion: 

A large delegation accompanied the 
Chamber of Commerce trade excursion 
to eastern Oregon points; at Ontario, 
Oregon, our delegation staged a com- 
plete program, 

Hollywood, Florida Club: Upon invi- 
tation of this club, we arranged com- 
plete exhibit Oregon products, and dis- 
play Oregon scenic attractions, which 
was shipped to Hollywood and featured 
at a Portland Day Program, when that 
club dedicated a palm tree in the public 
park to Portland. 

Battleship Maine Plaque: Applied to 
the Navy Department for the alloca- 
tion of one of the few Officia] Battle- 
ship Maine Plaques, made from copper 
reclaimed from the sunken ship. This 
to be presented to the City of Portland 
and ultimately to be placed in the wall 
of the Kiwanis-sponsored reception 
room at the United States Veterans 
Hospital on Marquam Hill. 

Sunshine Division: Codperated with 
this Division of Police Department in 
emphasizing need for supplies to re- 
coup heavy calls upon the division 
during the winter months. Had all 
officials connected with organization at 
a club meeting, and on following Tues- 
day asked members to bring food or 
clothing. A truck load of supplies was 
obtained. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


ANGEOAGO IGP YORE. 2 ies kidce cca 87.64 
Average Attendance for the 

Comtest Ported .....ccsccses 85.20 
(Club membership varied from 126 to 
134 members—Editor. ) 


Ill. PROGRAMS 


January :—Installation of officers by 
Past Governors Lawrence and Walker; 
Past President Ben H. Hazen, “Ore- 


gon’s Industria] Dilemma”; Sports 
Committee—Fred McNeil, President 
Cascade Ski Club. Motion picture 


“Winter Sports on Mt. Hood,” James 
Mount; Nineteenth Anniversary Ki- 
wanis International. Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Portland Kiwanis club. Past 
Presidents’ Day. Secretary Charles 


Hurd, Montavilla club, “When I Was 
Born”; Phillip Parrish, Editorial Writ- 
er, Morning Oregonian, “What is the 
New Deal?” 

February :—George Griffith, U. S. 
Forest Service, “Building Men and 
Forests in CCC”; Lincoln’s birthday, 
Dr. Edward Sisson, Reed College, 
“Abraham Lincoln”; Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Burnie, Brooklyn Kiwanis Club, Na- 
tional President American Optometric 
Association, “The Conservation of Vi- 
sion”; Agriculture Committee—lunch- 
eon at new plan Dairy Codéperative, 
Senator Joseph E. Dunne, “Milk In- 
dustry.” 

March :—Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee—Vocational guidance play, Port- 
land public school pupils, L. E. Brig- 
ham, Vocational Director; Fred H. 
Chapman, First National Bank, “Mone- 
tary Problems”; Public Affairs Com- 
mittee—Debate “State Sales Tax,” At- 
torney Frank Lonergan, affirmative 
versus Grange Member Morton Tomp- 
kins, negative; Easter Program— 
Talks “Brotherhood of Man,” Rabbi H. 
Berkowitz, Father George Thompson, 
Rev. R. Walker. 

April:—“Perry Day” recognition, 
Edward Sammons. Oregon Motor As- 
sociation Anniversary, R. Ray Conway; 
Portland Art Association Day. Talks 
on value of art museum, William Brew- 
ster, Jamieson Parker; Boys and 
Girls Work Committee, R. K. Atkin- 
son, Director of Boys’ Forestry Clubs; 
Agriculture Committee, featuring fu- 
ture farmers of America, Howard 
Smith, Canby, State President; Bobby 
Jones, Akron, Ohio, National President. 
United States-Canada Week recognized. 

May:—Ladies’ Day. Art Kirkham, 
“Radio from the Inside”; Kiwanis Edu- 
cation Committee presents Interna- 
tional Field Service Representative 
Franklin Kean; Citizenship Commit- 
tee, Major General Ulysses Grant Mc- 
Alexander, “Citizenship”; George Wist- 
ing, Northwestern Electric Company, 
“Power Potentialities”; Patriotic Af- 
fairs Committee, Memorial Day Pro- 
gram. Rev. Ervin Leake, “Our Na- 
tional Memorial.” 

June:—George Rauch, “Build with 
Bonneville.” Inter-club meeting, Van- 
couver Kiwanians; Entertainment 
Queen Beth I and Court. Official part 
Rose Festival Program of city special 
guests, Royal Rosarians, visiting queens 
and princesses outside communities and 
delegation of officers from U. S. S. 
Cruiser San Francisco; Bishop J. Ralph 
Magee, St. Paul Area Methodist 
Episcopal Church, “Are We Build- 
ing?”; Report on Toronto Convention, 
Kiwanis International, President B. M. 
Downie. 

July :—Patriotic Affairs Committee. 
Annual meeting honoring Veterans 
G.A.R. Concert, lobby of hotel. Past In- 
ternational Trustee James Neal, Olym- 
pia; Judge Clarence Gilbert, Court Do- 
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mestic Relations, “Our Boys and Their 
Problems”; Walter Meacham, “The 
Romance of Bonneville”; Marvin Hol- 
land, “Economic Aspects of Marine 
Strike”; Randall Jones, ““Mexico—Old 
and New.” 

August:—-Glen Leet, Chicago, Field 
Representative American Welfare As- 
sociation, “Legislation for Social Se- 
curity”; Orra Monnette, Los Angeles, 
President, League Western Writers, 
“Progress of American Civilization”; 
Captain H. L. Heath, “Our Commercial 
Relationship with Philippines”; A fun 
program featuring Doctor Josephus 
Forrestus, “The Medicine Man.” 

September: — Wenatchee District 
Convention reports: John Wisdom, 
George Wallace, Harold Jones, with 
Larry Kitchell “The Old Timer,” famed 
Wenatchee pioneer; T. Henry Boyd, 
“Federal Regulation Security Busi- 
ness”; Constitution Day program. 
George Koehn, “Constitution of United 
States”; Ladies’ Day. Mary Webber, 
Nela Park, “This Half Seeing World.” 

October:—Kiwanis Education Com- 
mittee program. Welcome to new mem- 
bers. Dr. William Middlemass, Van- 
couver, “What Kiwanis Means”; Agri- 
culture Committee, 4-H Club program. 
Guests, winning 4-H Club members. 
Introduction by Harry Seymour. Miss 
Gertrude Warren, Washington, D. C., 
representing Department Agriculture; 
Stephen Matthieu, “Analysis of the 
Hydro-Electric Bonding Bill’; Agri- 
culture Committee, Edgar Ludwick, 
“The Farm Credit Administration”; 
General Creed Hammond, “The Philip- 
pines and Our Navy.” John H. Ran- 
kin, Public Affairs Committee, Ballot 
Measures. 

November :—Annual Election of Of- 
ficers. In addition, held stunt election, 
president imaginary island, Novocania; 
Patriotic Affairs Committee, Armistice 
Day program, Charles F. Walker, Past 
Governor; Edward Flynn, St. Paul, 
“Other Peoples’ Money”; Wm. B. D. 
Dodson, Portland Chamber Commerce. 
“Oregon at the Nationa] Capitol.” 

December :—Patriotic Affairs Com- 
mittee—Ladies’ Day program. James 
Van Zandt, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Na- 
tional Commander Veterans Foreign 
Wars; Program arranged calling at- 
tention to Relief Work Sunshine Divi- 
sion. Chief Police Harry Niles; In- 
spector Leon Jenkins, Captain C. H. 
Tichenor; Child Welfare Committee, 
Christmas program. Bundle Day for 
Sunshine Division; Rev. Guy Goodsell, 
First Methodist Church, “The End of 
the Year.” 


IV. COMMITTEES AND SO- 
CIAL ACTIVITIES 


(1!) Committees 
Number of committee meetings held: 





I cnet in so 6 | ae ele 5 
ag 8 
Boys and Girls Work ....... 7 
Business Standards ......... 3 
RII © 0s xv sic-c'e wate ews 10 


I Ske ea Oe aca won 2 


Classification and Membership. .25 


| PPT ree 9 
NN er Sct wide WN AOS 0 2 
a ee 5 
House-Birthday-Prizes ....... 7 
ES ee 3 
Kiwanis Education .......... 26 
SE sind oS tly 6 ew ae Se 10 
PRT once iets Satie A Sie eine 8 
ere 10 
IE pglgc Gti x nition coy wa 98 2 
7 ee ee eee 4 
Vocational Guidance ........ 7 


During 1934 the committees of the 
club were handled through an organ- 
ized program similar to that recom- 
mended by Daniel S. Wentworth, Pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 
The Chicago club furnished us with a 
chart showing their method of com- 
mittee operation. We followed that 
plan successfully through the year. 

Under this plan the two vice-presi- 
dents were each held responsible for 
each of the committees of the club, 
and under them the directors were as- 
signed supervision over from three to 
four committees, meeting and co- 
éperating with them, reporting routine 
to weekly meetings of Board of Direc- 
tors. Close attention was paid to bul- 
letins from both International and 
district. 


(2) Social Activities 


February 21: Kiwanis party at 
Gresham; Pot luck dinner followed by 
dance. 

April 6: Kiwanis dancing party, Ir- 
vington Club House. 

May 1: Ladies’ Day luncheon meeting 
featuring special music, talk by Port- 
land’s famous radio broadcaster, Ar- 
thur Kirkham. 

June 11: “All Kiwanis Night” party, 
Gresham, 25 attending. 

June 12: Ladies’ noon luncheon, spe- 
cial music, decorations and official re- 
ception, Queen Beth I. 

June 20: Afternoon golf match, 
Peninsula club, followed by picnic, 
Jantzen Beach; motor boating, swim- 
ming and swimming exhibition by pro- 
fessionals. 

August 29: Annual picnic, Blue Lake 
Park. Over 300 attended. 

September 25: Ladies’ Day luncheon; 
special music, Mary Webber, Nela 
Park. 

October 25: Annual Hallowe’en par- 
ty, Fairvale Country Club. 

November 22: Thanksgiving party. 
Line party at Broadway Theatre fol- 
lowed by supper, dance. 

December 4: Ladies’ Day; Special 
music, decorations; National Comman- 
der Veteran Foreign Wars, James Van 
Zandt. 

Golf activities of club carried on 
through medium of monthly matches, 
terminating with play for championship 
cup. Group of prizes of various sorts 
was provided by club and interest main- 
tained through entire season. 

Every alternating week we held a 
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special meeting, open to all members, 
called the Kiwanis Educational Forum, 
which had real practical value in Ki- 
wanis Education, 

Evening meeting held in the hall ad- 
joining office of member Dr. W. G. 
Scott, where he gave illustrated talk 
on recent South Sea exploration trip. 

Three Sunday Teas were given dur- 
ing the year. One at the home of our 
president, another at home of ciub pian- 
ist, and a third at home of a member 
of Contact Committee, latter being in- 
tended to draw new members and wives 
into social life of club. 

In January, Sports Committee ar- 
ranged delightful dance at Government 
Camp on evening preceding “Mt. Hood 
Winter Sports Carnival.” 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


For years the Portland club has led 
in inter-club activities in this section. 
This has included inherent responsibil- 
ity in furnishing programs to clubs 
within a circle of many miles, often 
furnishing transportation to speakers. 

In the many programs furnished, we 
make a practice in practically every 
case to have a flying squadron accom- 
pany speaker or entertainers. 

Programs arranged, or speakers fur- 
nished for 1934: 

January :—Gresham (2); St. Helens 
(2); Beaverton (2); Camas (2); Che- 
halis; Montavilla (2); Vancouver; 
Peninsula. 

February :—Astoria (2); The Dalles; 
Montavilla. 

March:—Gresham (2); Peninsula. 

A pril :—Chehalis. 

May:—Gresham (2); 
(2); Clatskanie; Medford. 

June :—Salem; Montavilla; Gresham. 

July:—Montavilla; Peninsula; Van- 
couver; Beaverton, 

August:—Camas; Beaverton; Gres- 
ham; Peninsula. 

September: — Beaverton; 
Montavilla; Salem. 

October:—Medford; Yakima; Ore- 
gon City; Montavilla. 

November:—Vancouver (2); The 
Dalles; Bend; Klamath Falls; Camas. 

December :—Montavilla; Beaverton; 
Peninsula; Vancouver; Camas; Clats- 
kanie; Kelso. 


Inter-Club Calendar 
January :—Installed officers for other 

clubs as follows: Gresham; St. Helens; 

Beaverton; Camas; Washougal. 

February :—Flying squadron attend- 
ed inter-club meeting in Astoria—S. C. 
Pier. 

Represented by Inter-Club Commit- 
teemen at meeting of all Inter-Club 
chairmen this section at Gresham. 

March:—Arranged successful inter- 
club luncheon, acted as hosts, in con- 
nection with conference of clubs in Di- 
vision VIII. 

Represented at banquet, Division IX 
clubs at Oregon City. 

Six members drove 250 miles to inter- 
club meeting at Tillamook. 

April:—Represented at 


Montavilla 


Ontario; 





inter-club 
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meetings at Seattle and Snoqualmie. 

May:—Flying squadrons accompa- 
nied International Field Service Repre- 
sentative Franklin Kean to inter-club 
meetings at Gresham and Montavilla. 

Flying squadron took speaker inter- 
club meeting, Clatskanie. 

June:—In connection “All Kiwanis 
Night” Portland club furnished entire 
program for this inter-club event at 
Gresham. Represented by 25. 

September :—Delegation of seven at- 
tended inter-club meeting at Gresham. 

In connection with inter-club meeting 
of all nearby clubs at Bonneville, our 
club had delegation of eight, including 
speaker of evening. 

November:—Great inter-club meet- 
ing, Vancouver, Washington, our club 
furnishing speaker and entertainment; 
59 present. 

December :—Represented at_ inter- 
club luncheon at Seattle, honoring dis- 
trict officers. 

Large delegation at inter-club ban- 
quet, closing Divisional School, Van- 
couver, Washington. 


VI. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


During the year 1934 Portland Ki- 
wanis club filled all requirements in 
participating in all divisional, district 
and International events, and in pro- 
moting the program of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Our treasurer was chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the dis- 
trict, and our secretary was Secretary- 
Treasurer of the district organization. 

We had 20 registrations at the Dis- 
trict Convention at Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington. We had a club exhibit at the 
District Convention. Our treasurer re- 





ported as chairman of the District Fi- 
nance Committee. Our secretary re- 
ported as District Secretary-Treasurer, 
Our president was chairman of the 
Credentials Committee of the conven- 
tion. 

We had two members in attendance 
at the International Convention at To- 
ronto. Our secretary was Chairman of 
the Conference of District Secretaries. 

Represented by members at the fol- 
lowing district events: Divisional Con- 
ference at Portland; Divisional Con- 
ference at Oregon City, Division IX; 
Divisional Conference at Seattle, Di- 
vision II; Divisional Conference at 
Snoqualmie, Division IV. 

Attempted re-organization meeting at 
Corvallis with International Field Serv- 
ice Representative Kean. 

Twenty-five at “All Kiwanis Night” 
at Gresham, 

Divisional Schoo] of Instruction, Di- 
vision VIII, at Vancouver, Washington. 

Participated in International Achieve- 
ment Contest in 1933. 

Had a perfect record in the submis- 
sion of reports. All financial obliga- 


tions to district and International 
promptly met. 
The work of our committees and 


other programs of our clubs, and our 
activities, have been developed in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions received 
from the district and International or- 
ganizations. 

We present this manuscript in the 
1934 Achievement contest with much 
pride in the accomplishments of our 
club for the year. 

KIWANIS CLUB OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 


HAROLD C. JONES, B. M. DOWNIE, 
Secretary. President. 


A Forgotten Economic Law 
(From page 357) 


themselves do not seek goods in ex- 
change, yet they may be responsible 
for a great increase in the volume of 
exchanges. The invention of a ma- 
chine may so cheapen the process of 
production that many more workers 
will be found in the industry than be- 
fore because of the great increase in 
demand for the product. The inven- 
tion of the linotype well illustrates 
this. Printing has been so cheapened 
that those who offer the results of 
their efforts for books and newspapers 
have increased many fold. The tem- 
porary tragedy appears to the trained 
typesetter, who finds suddenly that 
no one longer wants his product. He 
is unwillingly paying the price of 
progress. He has a surplus which no 
one will ever want. 

It is important always to keep in 
mind that machines are aids to in- 
dividuals rather than that they dis- 
place individuals. Assume the extreme 
of technocracy with individuals entire- 
ly replaced by machines; upon what 
basis, then, would exchanges be con- 
summated? But as aids, the machines 
give individuals more products to of- 


fer in exchange for others. The im- 
portant thing is that the individuals 
who make and tend the machines, as 
well as those who handle raw mate- 
rials and finished products, be allowed 
the share they have contributed to pro- 
duction, It is this with which they de- 
mand goods. 

It is not meant to infer that friction 
would be absent in a pure barter econ- 
omy. It is very possible that the mak- 
ers of hats would produce too many. 
It would mean that they could not ex- 
change them for as many other prod- 
ucts as they had hoped; that now 
they would have to give two hats 
where before they had only given one. 
Then they would probably wail about 
a surplus and about price being less 
than cost of production. Inevitably 
they must conclude that the thing for 
them to do is to change their efforts 
into the production of somehing which 
others will desire, even though they 
would rather produce hats. If they are 
far-sighted they will see that the ulti- 
mate solution does not lie in having a 
government buy their surplus. For, 
from where does a government derive 
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its power to demand goods? Only by 
taking it from individuals. Of course, 
a government may use these funds, se- 
cured from individuals through taxa- 
tion or borrowing, to buy hats; but 
the individuals from whom the funds 
came surrendered the possibility of 
demanding a like amount. Govern- 
mental expenditures are not additional 
expenditures; they are substituted for 
those of individuals. 

The farmer has produced great 
quantities of grain, but no one will 
now offer terms of exchange suitable 
to him; the condition is similar with 
producers of steel, clothing, furniture, 
ete., ete. The inevitable result is that 
fewer exchanges can be made. Then 
the cry arises to guarantee a price to 
cover cost of production at a price. 
No, no producer can barter more of 
his products than others have products 
to offer in exchange. To go beyond 
this is a surplus, and a readjustment, 
however painful, is the only solution. 
The mere fact that goods are produced 
is no guarantee that others will want 
them. It is easy to see this under bar- 
ter; the condition is not changed with 
the use of money. 

The attitude of labor, at times, ap- 
pears to be very short-sighted. Would 
the hatter expect to be able to com- 
mand more goods by producing fewer 
hats? When labor takes the extreme 
position that it should be paid more 
and more for the production of less 
and less, the result is just as vicious 
as when the employer exploits labor. 
It is the goods he produces that are 
important, and if he is allowed these, 
or their equivalent in money, with 
which to command other goods, the fal- 
lacy in his desire for an extremely 
short hour-week becomes evident. 

To destroy goods which have been 
produced or to prevent goods from 
being produced, cannot but result in 
economic loss. The guests at a table 
do not have larger pieces of ie by 
having a smaller pie. To produce few- 
er goods simply means that fewer ex- 
changes can be made; that some group 
is forced to a lower standard of liv- 
ing, or, it may be, all groups. Where 
is the gain, furthermore, when we 
force an individual to exert more ef- 
fort than necessary to produce? Yet 
we, with open eyes, force land of high 
productivity to lie idle while men toil 
upon that which will produce but little. 
This does not look like men are 
anxious to reduce effort; but this is 
not a case of “free will’ but one of 
“fore-ordination.”” Have we forgot- 
ten that exchange is barter, and that 
we only barter when we have goods? 

To change the amount of money in 
circulation, moreover, does not nullify 
the fundamental law of exchange. We 
have heard much, recently, about an 
increase in the amount of money with 
the argument, or implication, that the 
road to economic recovery is to have 
more money. A little consideration 
will indicate that a mere increase in 
money would be of no avail. Leaving 
aside contracts for definite future 
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money or barter payments, what 
would be the gain if, through some 
streak of magic, the amount of money 
held by each individual were doubled 
while he slept during a particular 
night? Each would find himself in the 
same relative position as before with 
no greater or less ability to effect ex- 
changes. What really would matter 
is whether any increase in the amount 
of money goes to those who cannot 
now offer a sufficient amount to com- 
mand the goods held by others. It is 
really not an increase in the amount 
of money in which we are interested, 
but the distribution of an increase in 
money to effect a return to a balance 
in exchange relationships. The real 
result of recent governmental activi- 
ties, through the use of funds secured 
from taxes and loans, has been none 
other than to take goods from those 
who have and to give them to those 
who have not. 

Failure to remember this fundamen- 
tal law has warped the views of many 
in regard to international economic 
relations. A protective tariff is a fine 
thing to stimulate some branches of 
home industry and to make us there- 
by economically independent; but why 
should our export trade be falling off? 
Certainly we should do something to 
stimulate our foreign markets. So 
run the arguments. What is forgotten 
is that if we will no longer accept 
shoes in exchange for our hats, the 
shoemaker can no longer demand hats. 
Unless other countries have some- 
where a market in which to sell goods, 
they cannot buy goods from us. 

Another favorite argument for the 
protective tariff is that it will raise 
wages or maintain a high standard of 
living. If only one industry be con- 


sidered, then the contention may be 
sound, for without the tariff the in- 
dustry might not exist, in which case, 
of course, there would be no wage, 
high or low. But under the tariff the 
fact remains that we are paying for 
inefficiency—we are paying a man to 
make shoes when he can better make 
hats. We are looking, moreover, at 
the money wage and not at what the 
money will buy, which, after all, is the 
real measure of a wage. Of what 
benefit is the higher wage if it is ac- 
companied with higher prices—the in- 
evitable result of protection? If we 
but remember that exchange is essen- 
tially barter, and make our analyses 


on this basis, we cannot escape the 


conclusion that tariffs must lower 
rather than raise the real wages of 
labor in general. Workers will have 
fewer goods to offer in exchange the 
more they are forced into occupations 
in which they are relatively inefficient. 

Many contend that the events of the 
past few years prove the non-existence 
of economic laws. Analysis will show 
that such is true to about the same ex- 
tent that the operation of an airplane 
proves the non-existence of the law of 
gravity. In building and operating an 
airplane the law of gravity should 
neither be forgotten nor _ ignored; 
when this happens a crash is the in- 
evitable result. It is just as true that 
there are fundamental laws of econom- 
ics as it is true that there is a law of 
gravity. The more they are taken into 
account in building the economic sys- 
tem the more stable it will be. The 
more they are ignored or forgotten, 
as in the one discussed above, the 
more the likelihood of an unstable sys- 
tem, the result of which will be a 
crash. 


| Am Rich 


By CHARLES E. MATTOCKS 


Past President and Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Troy, Ohio; Advertising 
Manager, Troy Daily News 


tell about? Can you hear people 

talk without feeling required to 
repeat everything? Can you smile 
oftener than you can frown? Can you 
lose in a game without losing your 
head? If so, then you should be 
classed as a rich man. 

"Way back in the late 80’s I was 
born in a log cabin, and that is the 
only way in which I resemble the great 
Lincoln. In those days, of course, no 
one knew the thrill of speeding 60 to 
70 miles an hour in an automobile, see- 
ing an aeroplane do flip-flops, or had 
the pleasure of listening to Joe Pen- 
ner or Jack Benny over the radio. Be- 
fore the tender age of six, I trudged 
off to school through the mud and snow 
for about a mile to a one-room school 
house, only to be taken on the lap of 
a beautiful “school marm.” The oc- 


Cis you see more than you should 


casion brought such fright that I hur- 
ried home to “mom” and although I 


have tried many times since that 
eventful day I have never been able 
to locate that “‘school marm.”’ 

The last 25 years have been spent in 
the city of Troy, Ohio, known far and 
wide as “the best small city in Ohio,” 
and where there are also plenty of 
“Helens.” During this time I have 
been able to make a number of friends, 
and perhaps lost a few. I am indebted 
to the city for allowing me to remain 
here so long, but just the same I am 
not anxious to leave, for I have been 
able to accomplish a few worthwhile 
things for my adopted community, and 
therefore am rich. 

As we move along this vale of tears 
everyone makes mistakes, perhaps too 
many of them, but I am rich in the 
friendships made. We all have made 
some wise investments and also some 
foolish ones, but we must remember 
riches are not made alone with money. 
The finest things of life are free, ’tis 
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said, and among them may be classed 
friendships, reputation, honor and true 
sportsmanship. 

It has been my privilege to make a 
few folks smile, no matter whether 
they do it because of something I have 
said or done, or because it just comes 
natural when gazing at my appearance. 
There are riches in a smile. I have 
never worn a dress suit, but can talk 
to a bank president or professor with- 
out getting panicky, in fact a lot of 
bankers have asked me to call upon 
them—to pay a note. I have started a 
lot of things I couldn’t finish, and 
stopped more which I should have com- 
pleted. I still own a Sunday suit and 
go to church occasionally and then the 
minister wants to introduce me to the 
members. Most folks will admit that 
it has been wasted effort. It has never 
been my good fortune to wear knee 
breeches and “‘make a hole in one,” but 
I harbor no ill feelings toward those 
who have, Have never been sued— 
yet, and can’t hold a grudge longer 
than a week, so think I am rich. 

So far I have been able to go to 
work when I wanted to, and quit when 
I wanted to, provided I did a day’s 
work for a day’s wage, and my em- 
ployers have been kind and consider- 
ate. I have worked with my fellow 
laborers in shop and office when work 
was plentiful and when work was hard 
to find and am still on speaking terms 
with each of them. 

Money has been hard to accumulate 
and I have given up the idea of get- 
ting much of the filthy lucre, but still 
feel that I am rich. I can still wear 
the same size hat I did 25 years ago, 
and wear darned sox if necessary with- 
out scolding. I have not lost faith in 
mankind or in the future of our coun- 
try. I am optimistic and can smile 
more times than I can frown. 

While there are regrets that my edu- 
cation has been sadly neglected, as I 
have never graduated from a high 
school or college, and I butcher the 
King’s English unmercifully at times, 
I have never found it necessary to use 
a cuss word when talking to a preacher 
or in conversation with a woman. I 
have learned much from “reading the 
papers” and from folks, and know 
enough to keep a secret without suf- 
fering any ill effects. My health is ex- 
cellent and life insurance agents clamor 
for a chance at my life, because I can 
eat sauerkraut and dumplings and top 
it off with pickles and ice cream with- 
out getting indigestion. I have all my 
fingers, two good legs to stand on, and 
my eyes still allow me to see more 
than I should. My ears hear more than 
my mouth repeats. I am rich. 

I can go out in the backyard of my 
home and nose around among the 
flowers and admire their beauty and 
thank God for the sunshine and rain 
which makes them possible. I like to 
hear the singing of birds and the laugh- 
ter of little children; my little daugh- 
ter runs to meet me when I come home 
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and not away to hide. Music soothes 
my troubled being and although I own 
a horn and a saxophone I refrain from 
playing them because I enjoy good 
music and want to keep at peace with 
my neighbors. 

Three children call me “dad” with- 
out feeling ashamed. None of them 
has broken any scholastic records or 
won any beauty contests, but at least 
they have sense enough to come in out 
of the rain and that’s something. Per- 
sonally I get a lot of enjoyment from 
a briar pipe or a good cigar. Good 
shows are enjoyed, in the pictures or 
in the flesh, but sob stories are out! 
I have often wondered why anyone 
should pay for the privilege of crying 
when it can be done at home for noth- 
ing. Personally I would rather laugh 
twice than cry once. I am rich. 

Yes, there are a lot of rich men in 
the world today and I am one of them. 
Laugh if you will, but some of the rich- 
est men today do not pay any real 
estate taxes or sport any diamonds. 
Just being a good Kiwanian has com- 
pensations, and should make any man 
feel rich, and that’s just one of many 
reasons why I am rich. 


Combating Soil Erosion 
(From page 370) 

and clover was practiced—fields hav- 
ing exactly the same soil and slope and 
subjected to the same rainfall—the 
soil loss has proceeded at an average 
annual rate of less than 10 tons an acre 
(9.9), while the water loss has been 
at the rate of 11 per cent of the total 
precipitation, showing that a good crop 
rotation is a highly effective method 
of minimizing both runoff and erosion. 

These measurements 


land of this kind, about 20 years would 
be required to strip off the top layer of 
productive soil, down to stiff, impervi- 
ous clay that bakes in dry weather and 
sheds the rainfall at a terrific rate. (On 
four per cent slopes, approximately 30 
years would be required to complete 
this job of surface inundation where 
corn is grown continuously.) Under 
grass something like 3,900 years would 
be required to remove the top-soil and 
under alfalfa 5,500 years. 

In western Kansas similar measure- 
ments indicate that under the native 
sod of bluestem and grama 300,000 
years would be required to wash off 
seven inches of soil. 

A few years ago, only the daring 
extensionist spoke of holding each rain- 
drop where it fell. Today it is a recog- 
nized necessity. Science’ generally 
agrees that had the well-balanced pro- 
gram of Soil Erosion Service been in 
effect on our agricultural lands for the 
past 25 years, the tremendous damage 
already done by erosion could not have 
occurred. In Oklahoma and its adjoin- 
ing states, we have come to realize that 
the £&-*!1 Erosion Service is one of the 
most important agencies ever created 
by the Federal] Government. 


indicate that | 
under continuous corn production, on 
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ZIPPER CASE. 
* Legal size. 16 x 11” 
Shark Grain Cowhide. 
Beautifully lined. Inside 
pocket. Extra capacity 
gusset. A $6.50 Value. 
Name, address in 22-K 
GOLD Engraving. 
POSTPAID only $3.35 


PERSONAL 

* STRONG BOX. 
For home, office, store 
or shop. 2 compart- 
ments; one for papers, 
other for valuables. 2 
strong locks with sep- 
arate keys. Sturdy all- 
steel construction. Full 
length hinges. Electrically 
welded. Complete with file 
and index. Will last a life- 
time. Size:124%x12\x5. 
Dark Green finish. Name 
in 22-K Gold Engraving. 
POSTPAID only $6.85 


DISTINCTIVE 

* BRIDGE SET. 

Calfskin case. Gold cor- 

ners. 2 packs New CEL- 

U-TON Ecards. Score pad. 

Monogram on cards and 
case FREE. A fine gift. 


POSTPAID only $4.65 


POCKET SECRE- 
* TARY. Genuine 
Calfskin. Gold corners. 
Holds checkbook, 
money, identity cards. 
Unique Pull-Tab Pocket. 
4x7’’. Gold Name, Ad- 
dress engraved FREE. 


PREPAID only $3.95 


5 MEN'S DRESS- 
« ING KIT. Leather. 
All-around zipper. Com- 
plete with razor case, 
comb, file, lotion bottle, 
hat and hair brushes. Size: 
944x644x2\. Gold Mon- 
ogram engraved FREE. 
POSTPAID only $4.85 
6 QUICKPAK. Toi- 
* let accessory kit for 
toothpaste, comb, razor, 
etc. All leather. Rubber 
lined.Zipper closure. 1-in. 
gusset. Washable and 
waterproof. Practical. 


PREPAID only $2.50 
SPORT BAG. 


" Genuine cowhide. 
Talon zipper with side 
lock and key. Full lining 
with side pockets. Flex- 
ible construction. Easy to 
pack. Size 18x12x9.GOLD 
monogram included. 


POSTPAID only $5.65 
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Pass Case, Billfold, Card Case, Memo 


Newly designed extra thin model. Specially 

tanned high grade genuine black Calfskin. 
It's tough, durable—it won't wear out. All silk 
stitched. 14-K Gold corners. Size 344 x 5 closed. 
Your name, address and fraternal emblem 22-K 
Gold engraved. ($1.50 engraving FREE.) Sent on 
10-day trial. State lodge emblem wanted. 
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FREE POUCH 


For a Limited 
Time, with 
every AIR- 
FLOW, $2.50 
Esquire Calf- 
skin Pouch 
FREE. 
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AIRFLOW 
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© _BEST ALGERIAN BRIAR 


Note AIRFLOW’S patented 2-Cell “Smoke Con- 
ditioning” design. It is easily cleaned. Large bowl. 
Beautiful natural finish. Wide bit of best rubber. 
Gives a long, sweet and cool smoke. 5-Year Guar- 
antee. You may smoke it 10 days on trial. $2.50 
pouch included FREE. It’s the finest pipe that 
money can buy. Gold Monogram on $7 50 
Pouch—PREPAID a 
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A novel and 
useful 
gift 


@ SMOOTH SHAVING 
@ EASY TO CLEAN 
@ SHOCK-PROOF 

@ SIDE-GLIDE MOTION 


SAF-RAZOR gives a faster, 
cleaner and closer shave. It is 
shock and waterproof. 120 side 

glide strokes per second. The only ‘Electric’ 
that moves the head itself. Genuine Gold-plated 
GILLETTE head. Uses regular blades. Molded 
handle, beautifully finished. Gives a better shave 
in less time. Sold on 10-Day Trial. 


ORDER BY NUMBER TODAY MAIL NOW 


FREE CARD CATALOG 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


A Fine Deed, Montclair! 

Recently John F. Sherman, lieuten- 
ant governor in the New Jersey Dis- 
trict, stumbled across some information 
which we never would have heard 
about if he hadn’t been there. 

The Kiwanis Club of Montclair, New 
Jersey, set aside $200.00 to send a dele- 
gate to the San Antonio Convention. 
Just about the time he was ready to 
leave another member was badly hurt 
in an automobile accident in Morris- 
town. It so happened that former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Oliver K. Day and Dr. 
A. J. Ward of the Morristown Kiwanis 
club took charge of the patient, without 
fee, so the Montclair club took the 
$200.00 they had intended for the San 
Antonio delegate and used it for the 
other member's hospitalization. 

Lieutenant Governor Sherman adds, 
“One heart throb such as this is worth 
a ream of paper.” 


Editorial Praises Chilton, 
Wisconsin, Club 


An editorial in the Chilton Times- 
Journal of Chilton, Wisconsin, com- 
mended the action of the City Council 
for expending $200.00 for vacation 
playground supervision, which appro- 
priation was made at the request of the 
Kiwanis club. The editorial also com- 
mended the club itself for raising 
$100.00, through some entertainment, 
which added to the Council appropria- 
tion for this playground supervision. 
“The vacation period is fraught with 
great possibilities for child character 
development,” said the editorial. “An 
orderly, supervised playground offers 
the best guarantee against influences 
that peril the character and habits of 
the children.” 


Kites and Kids 

Frank and I made a kite, a big one. 
When we tried to “put her up” we ran 
into difficulties which we expected and 
which discouraged us not at all. It was 
fun to find them and correct them. First 
we discovered we had not tail enough 
and then we found we had too much 
ballast, she refused, she couldn’t soar. 
Next, we found our “hook-up” of 
strings leading from the kite to the 
main line was not quite right to get a 
perfect balance. Then—we “put her 
up.” Did we grin! 

It takes patience and it takes a bit 
of art and a bit of science to fly a kite. 
On the way up we coaxed and we ca- 
joled and even humored and petted. 
Half way up she became temperament- 
al,cantankerous, flightly and downright 
hysterical; swooping and diving and 
zooming. But we kept her up. When 


she dived, we gave a bit of rope. When 
she zoomed, we held her steady. When 
she swooped, side-slipped and showed 
tendencies toward whirling dervishness 
we used our finest touch and alternate- 
ly gave her rope and drew her in. Soon 
she sailed majestically upward, up and 
up and up to the very end of our line. 
“We put ’er up.” 

Kites and Kids. Not so different. 

An anchor—not. too heavy, not too 
light. Proper balance, the best we can 
give them, with guy lines leading to 
the main line and joining it at the 
proper time and place. A little testing 
of the wind to find whither it bloweth. 
When they dive—and they will—give a 
little on the rope but don’t let go. 
When they zoom, too energetically, 
hold steady. When they side-slip and 
whirl. Ah, then we must use our art 
and our science and our finest touch 
to draw them in and steady them and 
coax them and let them out to try 
again. Soon there will come the strong 
pull of steady soring. 

Probably you are blameless but I 
have been guilty of using less patience 
and sense with Kids than Kites. [I 
have held the cord too tightly at times 
and at other times I have impatiently 
cast it away. Why, any kite flyer 
knows either method will bring about a 
rebellious, runaway kite. I have not 
given much of my “finest touch” nor 
have I done nearly enough “drawing 
in.” I am very much afraid I have 
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used neither art nor science in getting 
five human kites, big ones and little 
ones, up in the world. 

Well,—together, Frank and I put 
that kite up and I[’ll bet, together, we 
can put the kids up too. 

GRADY, Duluth 


A Code of Ethics for Schools 


From Spencer J. McCallie, Chairman 
of the International Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards, Past Governor of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, and 
prominent school leader in Chatta- 
nooga, comes a copy of a code of ethics 
adopted by the Mid-South Association 
of Private Schools. He writes that the 
schools were divided into bitter factions 
due to some unfair practices and that 
instead of continuing to fight each other 
they got together and drew up a code 
of ethics, all of which has resulted in 
very much improved conditions. The 
code covers principles that they have 
agreed to abide by, involving solicita- 
tion of students, solicitation of teachers, 
rates, relations with each other and 
relations with the public. 


Kiwanis is Refreshing 
A Kiwanis meeting is like a shady 
spot on a hot day; it gives a refreshing 
rest that helps one through a _ busy 
week, 
Northwest Detroit, Michigan. 











Kiwanis International Honors Unknown Soldier on Memorial Day 


As has been the custom each year, members of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., placed a 
floral wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery on Memorial Day. Left 


to right: 


Dewey Zirkin, Past President; Lewis T. Breuninger, Immediate Past President; George 


P. Mangan, Vice President; Harold N. Marsh, President; and Reverend Father Edward H. Roach, 
of the Washington, D. C., club; Frank W. Rowe, Immediate Past President, Arlington County, 
Virginia club; Hunter B. Grant and Ernest C. Lanterman, East Orange, New Jersey club; Edward 


S. Pardoe; Miss Mary 


Moses, Assistant Secretary; Edward D. Shaw, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Back row: Charles A. Ferguson, member of Washington club. 
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The Emergency Education Program 


(From page 358) 


5. Vocational Training and Re- 
habilitation. These courses are offered 
for the purpose of teaching unem- 
ployed adults who are in need of vo- 
cational training or adjustment so that 
they may be equipped for employment 
in one or more of the following fields: 
(a) trade and industry, (b) home 
economics, (c) agriculture, (d) com- 
merce, (e) vocational adjustment and 
counseling for unemployed adults. 
Special attention is paid to vocational 
rehabilitation for the purpose of pro- 
viding additional training for unem- 
ployed adults who are_ physically 
handicapped, and is intended to sup- 
plement the type of service to unem- 
ployed adults beyond the service which 
is regularly provided by the estab- 
lished program of vocational rehabili- 
tation offered by the various states. 

6. Naturalization and Citizenship. 
This program is not limited to persons 
of foreign birth seeking preparation 
for naturalization. There are all too 
many citizens, both native and foreign 
born, who are not familiar with the 
organization and functions of gov- 
ernment and who, even though liter- 
ate, seem to be unable to obtain the 
necessary information which will en- 
able them to particate intelligently in 
the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. The program is developed 
from two levels; (a) an elementary 
approach designed for those whose 
meager schooling and inability to use 
the English language fluently makes 
it necessary to limit the content of in- 
struction to the simplest and easiest 
forms, and (b) after a working knowl- 
edge of the language and rudiments of 
government have been acquired, provi- 
sion is made for advanced study in 
English, political science and other 
disciplines which may be continued 
after naturalization has been attained. 

7. Leisure-Time Training. The 
problem of leisure time becomes more 
and more apparent as thousands con- 
tinue to be without what we call nor- 
mal employment. The old copybook 
adage that “the devil finds plenty for 
idle hands to do” has been brought 
home to civic leaders the country over 
during the depression. The EEP, 
through the codperation of local 
schools and such civic groups as Ki- 
wanis and Rotary, is doing things 
about which we have been dreaming 
for years. In the past taxes have pro- 
vided parks and playgrounds and won- 
derful gymnasiums. These tools with- 
out trained leadership are examples 
of the futility of launching a ship 
without providing a crew. 

The EEP is providing a program 
with a double-barrelled objective. It 
is giving to those who by reason of 
natural aptitude, training or expe- 
rience are capable of giving leadership 
in preparing others for community 
work in the field of leisure time an 
opportunity to exercise that leader- 





ship, and through the training of such 
leaders it is making available to the 
communities the crew to man the ship. 
The occupational survey now being 
completed to uncover the vocations 
and the avocations of our neighbors 
on the relief rolls throughout the 
country has already brought to the 
surface talents which have been 
largely wasted up to now. Fine Boy 
Scout leaders, so unfortunate as to 
have been on the relief rolls, have 
been employed digging ditches and 
wrecking obsolete buildings. Trained 
men and women; artists, musicians, 
teachers and skilled artisans have, with 
that American spirit of which we are 
all proud, earned their way in fields 
foreign to their real capacities. The 
EEP wants to use such as are capable 
of training others in order that those 
social values among the destitute may 
be conserved and made to add to the 
welfare of the community. 

Such is the field of the Emergency 
Education Program. It supplements 
the work of the regular relief agen- 


cies in that it affords a remedy for | 


mental hunger and distress whereas 
the relief objective is the lifting of 
physical hunger and distress. The 
plan of the EEP is to supply, through 
local boards of education, specially se- 
lected and trained teachers to conduct 
classes in these subjects. In Chicago 
the Kiwanis clubs have codperated 
heartily with the Board of Education 
in their efforts to determine upon the 
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JUNIOR POLICE 
BADGES-BELTS-COMMISSIONS 
Southwestern Stamp Works 
Oklahoma City, U. S. A. 
















Travel in comfort! Do it the 

way! Hitch a Silver Dome behind your 
ear, and your hotel travels right with you } 
Has plete living dations. Pay: 
for itself in hotel bills saved. Fow 
new 1935 models, $5235 to $1,265. Usec 
also as display by busi 

houses. Write for FREE 20-page illustrated eataiog. 
DEALERS: Write for proposition. 
Welfe Bodies, ine., 462 York, Detroit, Mien. 














Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSB 
Write for Catalog “EK” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., ine. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











FULLY 

PATENTED 
ond Pats, Appid. 
for im All Lead- 
ing Countries. 










TURNS JUNK AUTO 















ONE 
KEEPS FOUR 


y HELPERS BUSY 


Here is a new business. The product is so unusual 
that it has opened up a new market. Don’t confuse 


FABRIX with a 
INDUSTRIAL uses in factories. 


manufacturing plant. 
reasonable. 


address and we'll send complete description of simple machine 
that quickly slices old tires into uniform strips; shows yot 
how patented method forms strips into springy, long wearing 
FABRIX Mats; how you can turn a 5e tire into a $2.00 mat 
how you ean start on a reasonable investment and build a 
business so big, so fast, that it will take your breath away. 


Capable men, responsible men, 


want in this enterprise. 


big men, 







“Door Mat.” It has a hundred 
Your sales for 
home use will be the least part of your business. 
Here is an opportunity for one man in each com- 
munity. Under our license you can establish a local 
The investment required is 


are the ones we 
If you are that kind don’t delay a 


i 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
COSTS NOTHING to get complete facts. Rush your name and | 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
minute. Write, air mail or wire today. All information is free. | 


The Most Sensational 
Business Opportunity 
Since 1929 


Gigantic National Market running into 
Millions. And you can now supply it 
with JUNK TIRES as your raw mate- 
rial. What a Business. What an un- 
heard of profit. Schools, stores, clubs, 
factories, public buildings, homes, of- 
fices, grab this good looking, springy, 
long wearing FABRIX Mat. No limit 
to market. And the profits are so big 
that you can easily afford to hire 
helpers, hire salesmen, and still have 
a fabulous margin on every mat. 


FABRIX, Inc., Dept. 688 
325 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send full information at once. No 
cost to me, no obligation. 


FABRIX INC., 325 West Huron St., Dept.’ 688. Chicago, Ill. |_ Ee 
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I’Il Go 
SHOPPING 
For You! 


EXECUTIVE CLOCK 


Introducing America’s newest clock to you. The 
first different time piece in more than a generation. 
Tells time without hands. The hour and minute 
band revolves with the dome itself. It tells time 
at a glance and as accurately as time itself. Guaran- 
teed for one year. Thirty hour movement, 4 x 5” 
in diam. and 2%” high. The price tag says $5.00 
but this month you may have it in bronze with 
copper trim - - black with chromium trim or 


green with chromium trim for only.Each $3.50 





BAY BINOCULARS 





Made in the U. S. A. genuine leather covered 
binoculars 5” wide, 3'2” high. Adjustable eye 
focus and certified three power. Matched scientific 
lenses give a combination of power, detail, eye 
ease and style hitherto unknown at a modest price. 
Complete with carrying case and 41 

strap eile ‘ 


” 


shoulder 
...Each $3.00 





RB-LAX YOUR BACK 


STILL AVAILABLE AND STILL GOING 
STRONG. WRITE FOR YOURS Each $2.00 


AUTO COMPASS AND 
COMPENSATOR 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. A LIMITED 
UANTITY AT A SPECIAL PRICE WHILE 
HEY LAST. COMPLETE $2.25 


HOW TO PURCHASE 


Any of these articles will be sent post paid any 
place in the United States. Send your order, to- 
gether with P. O. Money Order or check, listing 
the articles by name. 


Address your letter to 


MARIE BENTON 


244 EAST PEARSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








est opportunity for service in each sep- 
arate community. Kiwanis activities 
have also been of great value in stim- 
ulating public interest in these classes, 
and as a result Chicago today has up- 
wards of fifteen hundred community 
classes, numbering over forty thou- 
sand students. 

From the Illinois headquarters we 
learn that from forty to forty-five 
thousand teachers have been given em- 
ployment throughout the country un- 
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der the EEP. The effort which these 
people are making to train both youths 
and adults in the many fields of worth- 
while endeavor is bound to make our 
country a better place in which to live. 
The Federal Government is putting 
into the hands of communities through- 
out the land the tools with which to 
build a higher type of citizenship. The 
Kiwanis club is but living up to its 
purpose when it interests itself in this 
broad program. 


For Better Radio Programs 


(From page 360) 


gram bulletins with worthwhile pro- 
grams to be heard over local stations, 
and making this information available 
to listeners in their various communi- 
ties. And by codperation with other 
clubs and civic groups they can stimu- 
late the regular practice of writing to 
stations and sponsors. 

It is also possible for well-organized 
clubs to codperate actively with local 
stations in the presentation of radio 
programs, An example of ideal co- 
operation between broadcasters and 
civic leaders is contained in a report 
received by the Institute from Station 
WJAX of Jacksonville, Florida. 

About two years ago, the station con- 
ceived the idea of requiring all persons 
who desired to appear on the station’s 
regular programs to be auditioned by 
an impartial committee composed of 
six members, representing the Senior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s 
Music Club, the Friday Musical Club 
and the local Musicians Union. 

The committee judges each program 
on the basis of ability and the type of 
program offered. A two-thirds vote is 
required to determine the final rating 
of each program, and the ruling of the 
Audition Committee is final as to 
whether or not an applicant shall be 
permitted to go on the air. 


Similarly, the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has a radio committee 
which coéperates with the stations in 
the coérdination of exploitational pro- 
grams, the arranging and sponsoring 
of educational series, and the promo- 
tion of community interest programs. 

While such direct tieups are not al- 
ways possible, Kiwanis clubs will find 
broadcasters most receptive to their 
suggestions, and by their constructive 
efforts can achieve the continued im- 
provement of radio programs. Kiwan- 
ians are therefore urged to send their 
ideas to us. 

As Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
Director of the Child Study Association 
of America, says in a study of “Radio 
and Children,” recently published by 
the Institute, and available free of 
charge at the Institute’s offices at 80 
Broadway, New York City, “The prob- 
lem of suitable programs can be solved 
only through pooling a wide range of 
experience and judgment, and discus- 
sions in this spirit are essential if the 
radio is to fulfill its promise as a 
medium which can meet an almost in- 
finite variety of common needs. Parents 
must come to see that the direct action 
of censorship and negation will not 
take us to our goals as quickly as this 
seemingly longer road.” 


r Who's Who” 


(From page 356) 


such registration and to have this club 
fingerprinted 100 per cent. It was 
not long until this had been done. 
Meanwhile, he had worked with serv- 
ice clubs and sold them on his program 
to the point where they influenced 
their national conventions to go on 
record as approving universal registra- 
tion. 

At the moment, Dr. Oulton is carry- 
ing his work to the Boy Scouts. He 
has worked out a merit-badge plan 
to interest the boys in the practical 
side of fingerprinting and, of course, 
in universal registration. With his 


past success in the movement, it is 
safe to predict this will become a na- 
tional Boy Scout movement. 


Dr. Oulton modestly insists that pri- 
mary credit for his work in this field 
must go to the Russian River and 
August Vollmer, and that later credit 
must go to the Berkeley Police Depart- 
ment, which worked out many details 
of the present plan with him under 
the guidance of present Chief J. A. 
Greening. 

Dr. Oulton points out that President 
Roosevelt and numerous high govern- 
ment officials have voluntarily placed 
their fingerprints on record for their 
own protection. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and many other prominent busi- 
ness and social leaders have done the 
same. There is no longer a stigma 
attached to having one’s fingerprints 
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filed in a non-criminal file—it is now 
a sign of intelligent, forward think- 
ing. And while there are many ob- 
jectors to universal registration, they 
can mainly be divided into three 
groups: 

1. Those who have committed a 
crime, 

2. Those who are going to commit 
a crime. 

3. Those who cannot trust them- 
selves not to commit one. 

In conclusion, let it be urged upon 
every club of Kiwanis to adopt the 
following plan: 

Secure the codperation of the local 
police department and have their 
fingerprint expert discuss the subject 
with your club. Then have the club 
members’ fingerprints taken and filed 
in a non-criminal file at the police 
station. 

If the police are not available, have 
one of your members make a study of 


the subject and then present it to the 
club. Let him take the prints of the 
club members and file them in a club 
file. 

The purpose of your leadership in 
this movement is to demonstrate that 
the business and professional leaders 
of the town are heartily in favor of 
having fingerprints taken for registra- 
tion purposes. It is also important 
that each member of your club make 
a convert of one or more of his neigh- 
bors so that this movement may be- 
come well and favorably known. It 
might be possible to establish legisla- 
tion for this registration now, but 
such legislation would be ineffective 
without the support and understanding 
of the people. 

The Kiwanis motto is “We Build.” 
The cause of universal registration is 
a worthy one with which to help build 
a better America. 


Standard Record System for Kiwanis Clubs 


(From page 365) 


shall be prepared by the Finance Com- 
mittees to assist the Boards of Direc- 
tors in making intelligent plans, and 
for their guidance in administering 
the business of the clubs. 

The monthly reports should show 
the cash balance at the beginning of 
the last month, the cash receipts and 
disbursements for the month, and the 
balance of cash at the end of the 
month. Also it should show cumu- 
lative results from January 1 to the 
end of the last month. This is illus- 
trated in the statement on page 365. 
Any unpaid bills at the end of the 
month should be reported to the Board 
of Directors as part of the monthly 
financial report. These monthly re- 
ports should be compared with the 
budgets, and any differences should be 


properly accounted for. 

It seems to the writer that it would 
be advisable to have a provision in the 
By-Laws of Kiwanis International for 
each Kiwanis club at the close of every 
year to send an annual statement of 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements to 
Kiwanis International within, say, 
sixty days after the close of the year. 
This would be primarily for the benefit 
of the clubs. It would tend to the 
keeping of uniform, simple, and effi- 
cient financial records. Also it would 
provide the International organization 
with a fund of information which could 
undoubtedly be used in a number of 
ways, without disclosing confidential 
information, for the advantage of the 
clubs and for the benefit of the organ- 
ization as a whole. 


Kiwanis Day at San Diego Exposition 


UGUST Tenth will be Kiwanis Day 
at the California Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Diego, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President 
Elliott G. Colby of the San Diego club. 
Coupled with the announcement of 
the date was the information that Don 
Hanson, last year’s district convention 
chairman, would be in charge of the 
event. Of additional interest was the 
announcement that Phil Davenport, 
who had charge of entertainment at the 
district convention in 1934, would per- 
sonally head the same committee and 
have the same duties as before. 

Of course District Eleven, in which 
is located San Diego, is planning to 
make the event outstanding, and assur- 
ances are that Kiwanians from the en- 
tire California-Nevada District as well 
as Kiwanis visitors to the Exposition 
will find the day one of the pleasantly 
profitable features of the great fair. 


Special railroad and steamship rates 
have been arranged. 

Among the events of the day will be 
a musicale and those in charge will be 
Kiwanians William Bonham who han- 
dled bands at the district convention 
and Ear] Rosenberg, in charge of all 
Exposition choruses. Kiwanian Charles 
Wakefield Cadman will act in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

we 

Kiwanian Marksmen Please Note 


All Kiwanians who will attend the 
National Rifle and Pistol matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, September 1 to 19 
and who would like to assist in the or- 
ganization of a temporary Kiwanis club 
for that period are urged to notify 
Frank J. Schneller, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Attendance will be recognized by home 
club upon authorization of Kiwanis 
International. 
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FRE 


3 LETTER 
MONOGRAM 
IN 22K.GOLD 


WALRUS HIDE 


Outwears the Best Cowhide 
3 tol 


@ Trade in Your Old Bag 
@ No Trouble or Expense 
@ We Pay Transportation 


“SAVED $20” 


Experienced travel- 
ers know the value 
of WALRUS. My : be 
L & W Gladstone cost $20 - 

less than I had ex spears to pay for such a fine bag. 
It certainly please S. R. B., St. Louis 


12 QUALITY FEATURES 


‘THE L&W Gladstone is now offered in 


Genuine Walrus. The toughest leather known— 
it just won’t wear out. In 1960—25 years from now— 
Walrus luggage bought today will still be giving serv- 
ice and satisfaction. No other bag can offer as much 
in both beauty and durability. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


Under our trade-in allowance and direct-to- 
you offer, this Wa/rus Gladstone is very reasonably 
priced. Never before have you been able to secure so 
much for so little money. It is a real buy. 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


L&W warrants this bag in every respect. 
YOU are the judge. Satisfaction is positively guaran- 
teed. Sent on 2-weeks’ trial. 


SEND US YOUR OLD BAG 


For a LIMITED TIME we can allow you 


a liberal cash credit for your old bag. Wecan only use 
a specific number—so, you must hurry if you wish to 
cash-in on your old suitcase. REMEMBER —this offer 
islimited. Mailcoupon TODAY for FREE DETAILS. 


w= WRITE FOR FREE TRADE-IN OFFER=4 
f LANDON & WARNER Dept. L-33 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me (without obligation) 
FREE details of your Genuine Walrus Glad- 
stone and trade-in offer. 
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3 SPEAKERS 

> We will furnish your speeches. Con- 
a’ fidential service at prices so low they 
a will surprise you. Information free. 

. NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
> 303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
< 





t The EMERSON Hotel : 
: BALTIMORE ; 
: Kiwanis Headquarters : 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FIVE DAYS WITH KIWANIS 
IN SAN ANTONIO! 


For a Complete Picture of What Took 
Place Read the San Antonio 
Convention Proceedings 


1. EVERY MEMBER SHOULD 

HAVE A COPY 

Those who were at the Convention will 
want the complete story. Those who were 
not there will want to have the complete 
story. Read about a great convention. It 
took thousands of dollars to produce the 
“copy” for this volume. It’s yours for a 
small price. 


2. EVERY CLUB SHOULD 
POSSESS IT 


Every Kiwanis club should have a copy 
of the San Antonio Convention Proceed- 
ings as a part of its records. This volume 
is replete with information that is useful 
to every club with regard to administra- 
tion and activities. Many clubs went to 
considerable expense to send delegates to 
the convention so they could bring back 
the wealth of ideas developed there. 


3. DISTRICT OFFICIALS 
SHOULD USE IT 


All district officials should certainly 
have a copy of the Proceedings in order to 
be fully informed as to all convention ac- 
tion and the reasons therefor. The official 
files of every district should be complete 
Here is a vast amount of information and 
ideas useful in district promotion of bet- 
ter club activity and administration. 


& 
The price ts $2.85 for the paper bound 
book and $375 for the cloth bound 
That's a small expense to any club to 
get the value of this convention 

* 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Kiwanian James Couzens Again A\ids 











Senator James Couzens 


ENATOR JAMES COUZENS, a 

member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit, Michigan, has given an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 to the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, the sixth annual report of 
Hugo C. Freund, president of the fund, 
reveals. Senator Couzens created the 
fund in 1929 with a gift of $10,000,000 
“to promote the health, welfare, happi- 
ness and development of the children of 
Michigan primarily, and elsewhere in 
the world.” He stipulated that the $10,- 
000,000 and income from it, which was 
estimated at $7,500,000, be spent before 
May 1, 1954, for the purpose for which 
it was given, at the rate of $700,000 a 
year. The second gift, announced re- 
cently, totals $2,156,676. Despite huge 
expenditures, the report says, the capi- 
tal of the fund on May 1 was $10,601,- 
586. Disbursements for the year ended 
May 1 totaled $567,881 and approxi- 
mately 450,000 children received some 
form of service, 


Michigan Children 


Among the more important projects 
planned for this year is the construc- 
tion of a new children’s clinic at Tra- 
verse City, modeled after the ambula- 
tory clinic operated in connection with 
St. Luke’s hospital in Marquette, Mich- 
igan. 

“The success of the Northern Penin- 
sula clinic definitely points to the value 
of establishing a new one in the north- 
ern part of the Southern Peninsula,” 
Dr. Freund says. “In choosing Traverse 
City, it is hoped that children in the 
northern area of southern Michigan 
may be cared for in proximity to their 
homes.” 

Senator Couzens, in a preface to the 
report, says: “I know of no greater 
obligation upon the adults of a civilized 
nation than the application of their 
love for children in those practical, or- 
ganized ways which guarantee that 
each generation of young folks will 
have progressively greater opportuni- 
ties of arriving at manhood and wom- 
anhood better equipped for life’s con- 
test than their predecessors had.” 


e 
Taffy vs. Epitaph(y) 


If thou hast good to say of me, 
Say it while my soul responds; 
Don’t pen it up within your bosom, 
Waiting for my fettered bonds. 


If thou hast ill to say of me, 
Say it after I am dead; 

‘Twill be harmless then through ages, 
Now ‘twould ache my weary head. 


Now’s the time to speak good of me; 
Shower on me e’en your taffy; 
When I’m soulless in my grave-cell, 
Use your grudge for epitaph(y). 
O. W. Coursty 
Kiwanis Club of Mitchell, 


Member, South Dakota 








( In 
MEMORIAM 


Uy 












J. F. Cornelius, former Lieutenant 
Governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, and the first president of the 
North Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis club, 
in 1921, died July 3 following a sud- 
den attack of appendicitis. He was the 
first president of the All-Chicago Ki- 
wanis Clubs in 1922. 

Jules, or “J. F.”’ as he was called by 
his many friends, was active in many 
civic affairs and art connections, hav- 
ing been president of the Illinois 
Academy of Arts and chairman of the 
Illinois Museum Board. During A Cen- 
tury of Progress in Chicago, he was 
managing director of the American 


Indian Villages and Ceremonials and 
it was through his efforts that this 
fine exhibit was brought to Chicago. 


He was also chairman of the Lincoln 
Committee which exhibited at the II- 
linois Host House during the Exposi- 
tion. 


Major Fred. J. Smith, General Secre- 
tary of the Central Y. M. C. A., 
Toronto, and a long time active mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club, died on June 
5. In 1914 he enlisted with the Cana- 
dian Forces for service in France, and 
with the rank of Major, was in com- 
mand of the Y. M. C. A. services at 
the front. He was later given the Order 
of The British Empire. Because of his 
work and personality and continual 
service on behalf of others, he was ex- 
tremely well known, not only through- 
out Canada but Great Britain. 
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Supplies for Kiwanis 


Bronze Shields and Meeting 


“Songs of Kiwanis” 
Revised and Edited by the 


International Committee on Music, 1926-1927 


Placards 


Clubs 


Banners 
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SONGS 
OF 
KIWANIS 





The revised edition of “Songs of Kiwanis” 
presents a song collection second to none in 
the community and club singing field. A 
large number of new Kiwanis songs have 
been added, as well as State songs, familiar 
melodies and stunt songs and wherever it 
has been possible to secure the permission, 
the music for the songs is included. Great 
care has been exercised in the selection of 
the songs and we believe that every club 
will find in “Songs of Kiwanis’ a most 


valuable adjunct to successful club meetings. 
Less than 25 copies, each $0.25 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each. .20 
Lots of 50 or more, each 15 e 














LITTLE ROCK 
ARKANSAS 











Made of best quality blue woolen felt. 








Postage or Express extra 


“Songs of Kiwanis (without music)” 


This word book includes the words of all 
the songs in “Songs of Kiwanis” and is in- 
tended to be used in connection with the 
music book. There are many occasions when 
it is not necessary for all to be supplied with 
the music of songs. 

“Songs of Kiwanis (without music)”’ will be 
supplied to all clubs on condition that an 
adequate supply of music books will also be 
kept on hand. Each song in the word book 
is numbered individually and opposite the 


for your club meeting. 


and hour. Both moun 
Price, complete 


SHIELDS 


title on the right, is given the page number Hall or store size, 9 in, 


Combined shield and placard as shown 


above for your hotel lobby. 


some mahogany finish bases. 


Kiwanis seal and border in gold and 
white; name of club in white. These 
beautiful banners may be hung in club 
meeting room, hotel lobby or carried 
in parade. 


Worded 
Mention day 


ted on hand- Banner complete with fringe, ban- 
ner rod, gold silk cord and tassels 


ready to hang. 


$17.50 Same as illustrated except pole and 
eagle. 
fe. x Sf. $18.75 
sft..x. Gft, 20.00 


imblem 
Emble Banner only, without rod and 


on which the same song appears in the of- on 17 x 17 in. base $7.50 trimming. 

ficial song book. These word books will be Small size, 3 in. Emblem on 3fe. x Sft. $14.00 

found very valuable for district conventions, 4x 5 in. base 1.50 a 

i ‘Jul Le ; : : : sft. x 6ft. 16.00 

inter-club meetings and large groups where 

community singing is to be undertaken. Sectional hardwood pole with brass 
Per copy, each $0.07 PLACARDS screw joint with solid brass 


Postage or Express extra 


- : -agle 7.50 
Complete Orchestration for the Made to your special order, and hung — $ 

Songs “Kiwanis” and ‘“Build- by brass. chains. Raised black Folding iron f oor stand 3.50 
ers,’ each $1.00 polished bronze letters $10.00 Leather belt for parades 2.00 


Welcome Placards 
Attractive welcome placards for automobiles, dis- 
play windows, and many other uses, such as con- 
ventions, charter presentations and outings. Made 
of white cardboard, size 16!/, x 24 inches, Kiwanis 
seal 12 inches in blue. 
1 to 50, each $0.15 


50 or more, each Pi 


Kiwanis Book Ends 

Book ends with the Kiwanis emblem now carried 
in stock for sale to clubs. 

Made of brass, beautifully engraved, with gold 
finish and Kiwanis emblem in blue and white. 
Particularly suitable for your home, office, at- 
tendance prize, memento for guest speaker, etc. 

Price, per pair $1.50 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL .. . 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Your Meeting Will Be Called to Order 


Pleasantly and with dispatch when your members hear the beautiful mellow 
tone from this new bronze gong now offered at a price every club can afford. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR KIWANIS CLUBS 





OVER-ALL HEIGHT 
7¥% INCHES 


After months of experimentation with various 
shapes and sizes of gongs, there is offered now 
this high quality but low-priced Kiwanis bell, 
made of durable, polished bronze, with double- 
faced Kiwanis emblem. Full rich tone, insistent 
enough to ring through conversation and noises 
but beautifully mellow and pleasant in tone. 


ONLY $5.50 
POSTPAID 


This bell is an ideal gift for individuals te donate 
to clubs; for sponsoring clubs to present to new 
clubs; or for district attendance awards, inter- 
club relations trophies, district achievement 
awards, inter-club good will presentations, etc. 
Start your future meetings with the sound of a 


musical note instead of the dull thud of a gavel. - 


Send Your Order NOW to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL » 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





